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“THE LIBRARY AND THE TRADES MEET” 


The Milwaukee Public Library has been doing some noteworthy things un- 


der the leadership of Mr. Dudgeon. 
this Bulletin. 
and Education. 


One of them is the subject of report in 
The third annual staff institute had as its theme the Library 
Its program shows the bringing together of some most stimu- 


lating suggestions, from the industrial field particularly, which are capable 
of practical application by even smaller libraries. We believe a reading of 
the summary we give here will make many wish that it were possible to have 
a complete stenographie report of this truly remarkable meeting. 

We have spoken of the possible use of this report as a definite indication to 
smaller libraries of a field open to much wider cultivation. Of course the re- 
sources of the smaller library may not suffice to meet the situation. Again 
comes the need for remembering—and using—the resources of the wider unit. 
Make even your small library the real service station it may be for your peo- 
ple. Let them know they are not restricted to the books on your own shelves. 
Let them know now you ean get for them the material needed in all kinds of 
special cases. 

At present this means chiefly making use of the state resources available to 
every public library. The forthcoming Blue Book will contain a summary 
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of these such as the package libraries from University Extension, the Univer- 
sity and Historical Libraries, the special material of the Municipal Reference 
Bureau and the Legislative Reference Library, and the Traveling Library 
Department with its books and reference help. No library has given full 
service until it has opened to its patrons the avenues to these reservoirs of 


greater supply. 





“THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF PUBLIC EDUCATION” 


The Library and Education was the 
general theme of the third annual insti- 
tute of the staff of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, held on February 17 and 18. 


February 17—Session I—9:30 A. M. 
Community Leadership 


A round table conference, presided 
over by Mr. S. A. McKillop, Director of 
Extensions, Milwaukee Public Library 
opened the meeting. How can the prin- 
ciples of good salesmanship be applied 
by librarians and their assistants in ap- 
proaching patrons? was discussed by Mr. 
James W. Fisk, merchandising counsel 
of the Milwaukee Journal. Three 
points were emphasized. First, that a li- 
brarian and her assistants should know 
the book resources of a library as thor- 
oughly as a salesman must know his 
stock. Second, that every librarian is 
responsible for the atmosphere that per- 
vades her library. There may be too 
much restraint, too much the attitude of 
silent awe inspired in one who ap- 
proaches the library. Third, the library 
should give an impression of welcome. 
On this latter point, Mr. Fisk made the 
following concrete suggestions. 


1. Be on the job, ready to drop 
everything which you have in hand to 
serve the patron. 

2. Smile. 

3. Give him an opportunity to tell 
what is wanted, even though ycu do not 
put this inquiry into words. 

4. Cultivate an attitude of actual 
helpfulness and readiness to serve. For 
example: in handing the patron a book, 
hand it open at the title page or at the 
table of contents, or at an interesting 
point, not closed. 

5. Establish a “chain of sales”—let 
one book lead to another, do not assume 


the man is through when he returns his 
book. 

6. Use the person’s name, if it is 
known to you. 


7. Apply the Golden Rule. Treat 
every patron as you would like to be 
treated were you in the patron’s place— 
put yourself in his place. 


The second portion of Session I, ad- 
dressed by Mr. Phelan and the Misses 
Field and Whitcomb from Chicago was 
devoted to answering the question, 
“How can the library serve the commun- 
ity groups and make all their members 
permanent patrons of the library.” 

Mr. J. F. Phelan, chief of branches, 
Chicago, outlined the methods used in 
Chicago to make a neighborhood survey 
and said the value is only in following 
this up with library contacts. This led 
naturally to the work of a branch with 
the neighborhood community, which Miss 
Pearl I. Field, Librarian, Henry Legler 
Branch, Chicago, enlarged on. The 
strongest group in a_ neighborhood 
should be selected first to get a foothold. 
Miss Field explained that the best results 
are obtained by close contacts. The 
librarian should be a member of all pos- 
sible clubs and should be represented on 
committees. The library must take an 
active part in public demonstrations, such 
as, pageants, patriotic celebrations, and 
so on. 

When Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, head 
of School Department, Chicago, told how 
to reach the teachers and parent teach- 
ers associations, she said, “Make your 
customer want to want what you want 
him to want.” She also stated that li- 
brarians must not be too modest in tell- 
ing what we can do and our importance 
to the children, the home and the future. 
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Session II—1:00 P. M. 
Luncheon 


Mr. J. V. Cargill, assistant librarian, 
Milwaukee Public Library, was chairman 
of the luncheon conference at which 
Mr. Vinton M. Pace, advertising man- 
ager of Gimbel Brothers, discussed Post- 
er Publicity. 

There were exhibited in the room over 
200 samples of library posters and pla- 
ecards. Mr. Pace used these to illustrate 
and emphasize the principles back of li- 
brary posters, having in mind the gen- 
eral principle that a poster must be such 
as can be comprehended in a single 
glance. Some of his suggestions were: 


1. Only a single brief idea on each 
poster expressed in a few words. 

2. Simple plain letters 
scroll work or embellishments. 

3. Play up the key word or phrase 
of the poster in large letters. 

4. Choose colors carefully; red, the 
most striking color, yellow or orange, 
second, etc. 

5. Depend upon contrasts of color 
to attract attention. See that letters are 
in such a color as to stand out clearly 
against the background. 

6. Border line of some sort finishes 
and makes poster more striking. 

7. The Circle is the most striking 
geometrical figure; diamond shape sec- 
ond; square or rectangle next. 


without 


February 18—Session III—2:00 P. M. 
Industrial Conference 


The Industrial Conference, which con- 
sidered “The library as an instrument 
in the education of apprentices and 
journeyman,” was an outstanding fea- 
ture of this institute. Not a single li- 
brarian appeared upon the program, 
even the chairman being a representa- 
tive of industry. 

The librarians simply listened in and 
profited greatly from the discussions en- 
tered into by men whose duty it is to 
deal with the education and training of 
apprentices and journeymen—men who 
know the situation and are vitally in- 
terested in getting the best results from 
all educational efforts. Two of the 


speakers had actually qualified them- 
selves for their present rather important 
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positions almost wholly by the use of 
books and other home educational facili- 
ties. 

Thirteen large industrial concerns 
were represented by their educational 
directors, apprentices, supervisors, etc. 
There were also represented the State 
Industrial Commission, the Vocational 
School and Organized Labor. 

The program as outlined for this ses- 
sion is printed in full. 


I Statement of the Problem 
Mr. Horace Frommelt, Chair- 
man, Apprentice Superintend- 
ent, Falk Corporation. 


II Inquiry into Apprentices’ Read- 


ing 

Mr. R. W. Tarbell, Supervisor 
of Apprentices, Milwaukee 
Vocational School. 


III re of the Problem 
Technical reading 
Mr. L. S. Wiggins, Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Mr. W. T. Gibson, Ap- 
prentice Supervisor, Pald- 
ing and Harnischfeger Co. 
b. Social and cultural reading 
Mr. Stewart Scrimshaw, 
Manager of Industrial Re- 
lations, Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation. 
Mr. J. J. Handley, Secre- 
tary of Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor. 
Recreational reading 
Mr. Wiley Miller, Federal 
Rubber Co. 
Mr. A. A. Anderson, Ap- 
prentice Supervisor, Bucy- 
rus Co. 
d. Magazines—plans for ob- 
taining and disseminating 
a digest of trade news. 
Mr. C. J. Freund, Appren- 
tice Supervisor. Falk Corp. 
Mr. S. E. Brillhardt, Cut- 
ler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
e. Reading courses 
Mr. Frank C. Dana, Man- 
ager of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Chain Belt Co. 


c. 


. 


Mr. C. G. Goodsell, Educa- 
tional Director, Chicago, 
North Shore & Electric 
Railway. 


f. Personal experiences with 
reading courses 
Mr. H. J. Jameson, Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co. 
Mr. W. H. Streak, Ameri- 
can Automobile Co. 
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IV Solution of problem: Statement 
of machinery whereby the li- 
brary and workman can be 
brought together. 

Mr. J. F. Friedrich, Business 
Manager, Machinists’ District 
Board, District No. 10. 

Mr. Walter F. Simon, Super- 
visor of Apprenticeship for 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Arthur J. Rowland, Edu- 
cational Director, T. M. E. R. 
& L. Co. 


In opening the discussion Mr. Horace 
Frommelt stated the problem clearly; 
that of getting into direct connection 
that large personnel in industry in need 
of education and the Milwaukee Public 
Library, which not only contains the 
tools needed but is ready to serve. 

The “Inquiry into Apprentice Read- 
ing’, presented by Mr. Tarbell was most 
interesting to librarians. 

A survey of the reading of about 600 
apprentices attending the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, shows the following: 


1. 56% have library cards. 44% have 
not. 


2. Figures below show quantity of read- 
ing choices. 
284 Technical Reading 


201 Stories of Invention 
199 Magazines 

172 Novels 

137 History 

132 Detective Stories 


47 Biography 


38. 41+% visit library twice a month 
or oftener. 
21+% visit library from three times 
a year to about twice a month. 
21% visit library not more than twice 
a year. 
16% never visit the library. 
4, 17.5% no answer. 82.5% gave good 
answers. 
Question 4 pertained to purpose of li- 
brary. 


5. Apprentices give the following rea- 
sons for not doing more reading. 
71% lack of time. 
6% not knowing what to read. 
8% not knowing where to find it. 
15% lack of interest. 


6. The following suggestions for improv- 
ed library service were given. 
63% more books, facilities, etc. 
7% did not know. 
29% blank—no answer. 
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7. Value of reading to the shopman is 
given as follows: 
77% improvement, advancement, 


etc. 
23% blank—no answer. 


8. The following are statements as to 
methods of finding material in li- 


brary. 
24.5% blank—do not know. 
86.5% use index system. 
39 % ask the librarian. 

In the discussion of the Social and 
Cultural reading of the workers, Mr. 
Serimshaw emphasized the fact that “in 
America, where we worship form rather 
than substance, the philosophy of self 
improvement is minimized. We have 
put a tremendous amount of emphasis 
on the earning power gained from edu- 
cation, but not enough emphasis is placed 
on education for social and individual 
good. The technical side of training our 
workmen is pretty well taken care of, 
but the social and cultural side is sadly 
neglected. A man is not cultured unless 
he can appreciate something of the great 
forces of his own day. We must inter- 
pret life to our men. For example, 


A man should understand the first 
principles of our economic system. He 
should be provided with something to 
give him the elementary principles of 
economics put in simple form, not in 
form for the college graduate. 

He should know elementary rules of 
parliamentary law so that he can take 
part in his social organizations. 

Simple knowledge of jurisprudence, 
that is what a constitution is and what it 
is for. 

He should know something about psy- 
chology. Of course he couldn’t get any- 
thing out of the ordinary text book on 
psychology, but a practical knowledge, 
for instance, of the difference between 
an objective and a _ subjective thing 
would make for peace in the shop. 

He should know something of the art 
of public speaking. 


In all our striving for technical effici- 
ency we should not forget that after all 
the end of everything is man, that we 
should be doing things that will help to 
make life more worth while. Nothing 
is gained by keeping people ignorant, 
keeping them economic machines. Fin- 
ally remember that substance is worth 
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more than form. Give a chance to the 
man who wants self-improvement. 

Mr. Miller found it hard to distinguish 
between the social, cultural and recrea- 
tional reading done by workers. He sub- 
mitted five questions to about seventy 
employes of the Federal Rubber Compa- 
ny, classified as follows: 


10 Foremen. 

10 Office workers. 

10 Skilled pieceworkers. 
10 Toolmakers. 

10 Heavy common labor. 
10 Shop girls. 

10 Young men (shieks). 


The questions, their answers, and Mr. 
Miller’s comments are printed in full: 


1. Do you do much reading? 
A total of 65 answers. 
28 indicated that they did consider- 


able. 

14 indicated that they read rather 
moderately. 

26 read very little. 


2. What kind of reading do you like best? 
All answered this question—some 
indicating two or three kinds of 
reading. 
45 named Fiction and Story. 
13 named History, Travel, Adven- 
ture. 
10 reading along scientific and me- 
chanical lines. 
8 preferred educational subjects. 
7 indicated preference for a mixed 
program. 
4 current news. 
1 indication of a regular program 
being followed. 


8. Where do you secure your reading 

matter? 

A total of 60 answers. 

29 replies indicated magazines as 
the source. 

22 replies indicated the Public Li- 
brary. 

7 said they bought their own books. 

2 indicated newspapers as_ the 
source. 


4. Why do you not read more? 
A total of 68 replies. 
83 gave lack of time as chief reason. 
17 blamed other hobbies—Radio, 


Athletic Sports, Music, Home. 
9 reported the difficulty of getting 
books. 
5 said they were too tired. 
5 gave physical reasons — eyes, 
nerves, etc. 
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5. How can the library help? 
There were 65 answers. 
Of these 12 said they never used 
the Library. 
22 expressed varying degrees of 
satisfaction. 
15 well satisfied. 
7 particularly pleased with 
present library plan. 
81 expressed desire for better libra- 
ry service. 

14 make more accessible—more 
branches. 

13 advertise more by publishing 
pamphlets and lists especial- 
ly suited for workmen. 

4 specialize more on interview- 
ing men and suggesting read- 
ing. 


General Comment. 
Toolmakers expressed least desire for 
fiction or stories of any group. 


Heavy labor groups and the young 
men expressed the greatest prefer- 
ence for fiction and stories. 


The Shop Girls group seemed to show 
the least interest in any reading. 


None of the Heavy Laborers reported 
that they were too tired to read. 
The largest vote on this came from 
the young men’s group. 


The very small vote for “Newspapers” 
as a source of reading may have re- 
sulted from the fact that the em- 
phasis was placed on books and the 
Library. 


Canvass showed a very general inter- 
est in the library, a desire to use 
it more but a lack of information on 

the resources and availability. 


Books were reported as a small source 
for reading as compared with maga- 
zines. 


Nearly 50% of those answering gave 
lack of time as a reason for not do- 
ing more reading. 


“Up-to-the-minute” trade magazines 
are an essential part of the workers 
reading. Mr. Freund said in part: 


“T will try to show why magazines and 
periodicals should from the standpoint 
of the man in industry be stressed more 
than they are, why periodicals ought 
to have more publicity. 

Men in industry are in three classes, 
the young men or apprentices, the jour- 
neymen who are the rank and file of the 
producers, and the men in supervisory 
capacities. 
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1. The apprentice: he is not going 
to read many books. He is working hard 
at his job from 7 to 5:30 and with only 
a half hour for lunch. In the evening 
he is pretty tired and is driven (that is 
he knows that unless he attends school 
and learns technical side of his trade he 
is never going to succeed) he is driven 
to school two, sometimes three, nights a 
week. Those nights he is given enough 
assignments to keep him busy the other 
two or three nights a week. Saturday 
and Sunday remain and he wants some- 
thing else besides books, something com- 
pletely separated from everything that 
savors of printed matter. 

2. The journeyman: is established 
at his trade, a man must be thoroughly 
qualified in his trade to make more than 
a living at it, he does not have the hab- 
its of the man who can spend time 
browsing among books. The informa- 
tion which he wants is right up to the 
minute information. Magazines are al- 
ways printing new developments. By 
the time books come out the material is 
a number of months old. The journey- 
man wants something right up to the 
minute because he must compete with 
others in his own line of work. 


8. Executives: very few of them 
read books as an aid to their work. They 
read books as a matter of recreation. 
What they want is something containing 
good, live information. An industrial 
executive does not do his reading at any 
definite time of day. He does it when- 
ever he has a spare moment. 


I believe that libraries can do a great 
deal by stressing to a greater extent the 
magazines that are on file. Men in in- 
dustry are often investigating some par- 
ticular problem. Most of their material 
they will find in magazines. 

The library might give publicity to 
magazines; call attention to some partic- 
ular article on an industrial subject by 
announcing it on a bulletin board. Ev- 
eryone will not be interested in that par- 
ticular article but it will suggest mag- 
azine articles as a source of information 
to the one who sees it. The library 
should make men in shops realize that 
the library is the place to secure period- 
icals as well as books. 

It was suggested by another speaker, 
Mr. S. E. Brillhardt, that, “A digest of 
trade news from magazines made and 
posted on bulletin boards in their own 
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shops, would be helpful. The men inter- 
ested in this in the different shops would 
often not have time to attend to such di- 
gesting properly.” The possibility of en- 
listing the aid of leaders in various in- 
dustries in making this digest was dis- 
cussed. 

“Reading courses are fine—but nobody 
reads them,” began one speaker, who pro- 
ceeded to emphasize that there is how- 
ever, a great field for reading courses in 
industry. “A large number of men, 
spend from fifty to one hundred dollars 
for correspondence courses, the equal of 
which they could get through libraries 
in two or three good books. We are 
dealing with two kinds of people, those 
who do not read, and those who are read- 
ing and who need supervision.” The re- 
quirements of good reading courses as 
outlined by Mr. Goodsell were: 


1. The courses must be of immediate 
use. These men live now. They want 
something they can use in the shop to- 
morrow. 


2. They must be attractive. These 
courses must compete with the radio and 
moving pictures, things that are very at- 
tractive. 

3. They must be short. A man sees 
a list of ten books and is discouraged. 
There should be a stopping point not 
too far away. Lead on to a connecting 
course. 


_4. There should be adequate recogni- 
tion of what a man has done. 


When these courses are made, apply 
principles of salesmanship, and keep the 
courses “sold” to the men. 

The personal experiences with reading 
courses were of special interest. Mr. 
Jameson of the Harley-Davidson Compa- 
ny, began by saying he wanted first to 
represent a “composite” young man, not 
himself. 

“I am a young man 20 years old and 
have begun to realize that it will be nec- 
essary to have a knowledge of every- 
thing as well as my business so that I 
can go out and be able to talk intelligent- 
ly with people; that I will sometime be 
married and bring up an American fam- 
ily. I have become interested in electric- 
ity. I am ina shop and find I am work- 
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ing with something I don’t know any- 
thing about. My pride keeps me from 
going to the foreman. I want to know 
more about things. I pick up magazines 
and I don’t find exactly what I am 
looking for. A magazine only hits the 
high spots. I go to the library. I am 
ashamed when I look at all the big vol- 
umes. Instead of going to the librarian 
and saying I don’t know anything about 
electricity and I want to know, I pick up 
a book written for a college professor— 
one that starts off in high gear. I can’t 
understand anything. I pick up a book 
on elementary electricity. There is no 
one book that covers it completely. The 
reading course is what I want but I 
don’t want a long one. It is up to the 
library to give me these reading cours- 
es.” 

“Now then as to my personal experien- 
ces. I am interested in automobiles. In 
the shop where I was I saw the oppor- 
tunity of teaching people about automo- 
biles. I came down to the library to find 
out about automobiles. After I had 
learned about them I went to Mr. Harley 
and talked about my idea of teaching 
others about automobiles. The school 
has been running for nearly 14 years. 
We have trained about 1500 mechanics 
and dealers all over the world. It is 
only a three weeks course. The men 
come from all over Europe. I have got 
to keep ahead of the men, more in psy- 
chology than anything else. We have 
men from sixteen to fifty. Reading 
courses have helped me and others. Men 
want training if it is put up to them in 
the right manner. Getting the idea to 
them is the problem. I don’t believe li- 
braries can settle it alone. The men must 
be 80% interested in the subject before 
they start. If they aren’t I can’t sell 
them on the school idea.” 

Mr. Streak of the American Automo- 
bile Company said, “About fifteen years 
ago I was a grease mechanic in an auto- 
mobile shop. A little over 12 years ago 
I was married and then I woke up. In 
1913 I started taking books from the 
Milwaukee Public Library. One of the 
first things I studied was the engine. I 
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must understand electricity properly. I 
had to understand starting and lighting 
systems. I came to the Milwaukee Li- 
brary and they gave me the books. Then 
I went to the continuation schools be- 
cause I didn’t know enough to get know- 
ledge from books alone. I took two 
courses. If I have made any success it 
is due very largely to the Milwaukee 
Public Library.” 

“Two main steps, necessary to bring 
the library and the workmen together, 
are: Arousing of interest in workers, and 
the cultivation of their taste for reading; 
and making libraries more accessible 
to them,” according to Mr. Frederich. 
“Reading should not necessarily be along 
trade lines. My contact with workers 
has shown me that all of them will be 
willing to improve themselves if they are 
not put to too much trouble doing it. 

Many workmen, proficient in their 
trades are not reading because they do 
not know what to read. Annotated lists 
offer some solution to this problem, but 
the great essential is the personal touch. 
Many men are not readers because they 
cannot read—their vocabularies are 
limited. They lack background. They 
need a careful selection of books 
adapted to their need. The meetings of 
workers in voluntary groups should be 
followed up and addressed from time to 
time by some one in libraries. The 
Milwaukee Library has cooperated in the 
past few months with labor organiza- 
tions by taking books to meetings. It is 
not easy to come to libraries.” 

That the personal touch is what counts 
is the experience of Dr. Rowland. “Men 
and women ought to be encouraged in 
the kind of reading that relates to the 
days work. A large majority of work- 
ers are not readers because they have 
not had enough background to grasp 
things. It is possible to get such people 
started reading by carefully selecting a 
book suited to their capacity and offering 
it to them. A very successful way is to 
give a book to the foreman and ask him 
to review it, and to give you a list of the 
men in his department who would be in- 
terested in reading the book. Another 
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way is to call the attention of the worker 
to a certain chapter. It is hard to get 
people to read if the books are too large. 
Moreover, the lack of elementary books 
along the right line is a handicap. Books 
are so frequently over the heads of the 
people. It is important to give these 
workers exactly the right thing, else they 
may not want to come again.” 


In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed there seemed to be a substantial 
agreement upon the following points: 


1. Lists: Should be short, should 
contain only simple books; a very brief 
characterization note on each title is im- 
portant. Several speakers thought each 
list should be made inviting by having 
books in different classes upon it. Lack 
of simple readable books on technical 
subjects, economics, etc., was emphasized. 

2. Subjects to be presented: Appren- 
tices and journeymen are not interested 
solely in technical books. Simple eco- 
nomics, biography, history and fiction 
must be given to them. 

3. Technical magazines and other pe- 
riodicals would be more read were copies 
available, and were the men informed 
through some list as to what the articles 
were and what would interest them. Men 
will read periodical articles when they 
will not read books. 

4. Accessibility. Men will not, after 
a day’s labor go long distances or take 
great pains to secure books. Collections 
must be near at hand and easily got at 
and should probably contain books of all 
classes. 

5. Greater amount of reference work 
by telephone. Greater publicity should 
be given to the fact that the reference 
room, the technical room, and other de- 
partments of the library can be reached 
by telephone and questions asked. 


It was voted to appoint three commit- 
tees. One on lists; one on a scheme for 
digesting periodicals and circulating the 
results; one on considering plans for ad- 
vancing accessibility to the books of the 
library, establishing deposit collections, 
providing for telephone reference work, 
etc. The committees as appointed with- 
in a few days after the conference, are 
made up entirely of the representatives 
of industry, with the understanding that 
any member of the staff of the Milwau- 
kee Public Library may be requisitioned 
for work with the committees as needed. 
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The representatives of industry at 
numerous times expressed their appre- 
ciation of the very earnest efforts of the 
Milwaukee Public Library to meet their 
needs. Such a meeting will of course re- 
sult in a closer bond between the library 
and some of the apprentice and adult 
education features of the city. 


Session IV. 
Dinner at 6:30 P. M. Republican House 


A group of 185 of the Milwaukee Li- 
brary staff, board members and a few 
guests were present at the dinner and lis- 
tened to Miss Emily V. D. Miller, editor 
of the A. L. A. Booklist upon the topic 
“Outstanding books of 1924.” The fol- 
lowing books were mentioned by Miss 
Miller, with delightful running comment 
upon each: 


Maurois, A. Ariel; 
Appleton $2.50. 
Hildebrand, A. S. Magellan, a general ac- 

count of the life and times and remark- 
able adventures by land and sea, of the 
most eminent and renowned navigator. 
Harcourt $2.75. 
White, W. A. Woodrow Wilson, the man, 
his times and his task. Houghton $5.00. 
Clemens, S. L. Mark Twain's autobiogra- 
phy; with an introduction by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. 2v. Harper $10.00. 
Gorgas, Mrs. Marie. William Crawford 
Gorgas, his life and work, by Marie D. 
Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick. Doub- 
leday $5.00. 
Shaw, G. B. Saint Joan; a chronicle play. 
Brentano $2.25. 
Beebe, C. W. 
Putnam, $9.00. 
Kent, R. Voyaging southward from the 
Strait of Magellan. Putnam $7.50. 
Haldane, J. B. S. Daedalus; or, Science 
and the future. Dutton $1. 
Walpole, Hugh. Old Ladies. 


the life of Shelley. 


Galapagos, World's end. 


Doran $2.00. 


Masefield, J. Sard Harker. Macmillan 
$2.50. 
Ferber, Edna. So Big. Page $2.00. 


Hergesheimer, J. Balisand. Knopf $2.50. 

Stern, G. B. The Matriarch. Knopf $2.50. 

Stallings, L. Plumes. Harcourt $2.00. 

Galsworthy, J. White Monkey. Scribner 
$2.00. 

Wharton, Mrs. Edith. 
Appleton $5.00. 


Old New York. 4v. 


Reymont, W. St. Peasants. 2 v. Knopf. 
$2.50 ea. 
Sedgwick, A. D. Little French Girl. 


Houghton $2.00. 

Forster, E. M. Passage to India. 
court $2.50. 
‘The outstanding novel of the year.” 


Har- 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE TRADES MEET * 


By Walter F. Simon, Supervisor of Apprenticeship, Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin 


What do apprentices and journeymen 
like to read and what can the library do 
to supply them with the desired reading 
material? These questions were the sub- 
ject of an interesting conference held in 
connection with the annual library insti- 
tute at Milwaukee on February 18. 

Such an array of speakers appears 
formidable as compared with the subject 
discussed, and yet, the afternoon was 
not long enough to cover the subject as 
thoroughly as would have been desirable. 
It seems that the matter considered is 
something that has not received much 
attention thus far. All those on the pro- 
gram were men in direct contact with 
the industries and to judge from what 
was said it looks as though there is still 
much that the library and publisher can 
do for the man engaged in the trades. 

A common criticism of the technical 
books now available to the man skilled 
in the trades is that they are often out 
of date. Changes come about rapidly 
in the industries and by the time a book 
is written, printed, and placed on the 
market it is practically obsolete. 

The beginner, too, the apprentice who 
is anxious to learn all he can of funda- 
mentals of his occupation, meets some 
difficulty in finding the type of book to 
fit this case. As one of the speakers, 
Mr. Jameson, aptly put it, “When I be- 
gan to study gas engines I wanted to 
know what made the combustion engines 
‘combust’ and inductance coils ‘induct’ 
but I couldn’t find a book that could tell 
me in simple language what I wanted 
to know.” The trouble, it seems, is that 
while there might be books enough on 
a subject they are not written for the 
benefit of those whose education is some- 
what limited. Such books remind one of 
the so-called handy pocket dictionaries 
which all of us have been tempted to 
buy at one time or another. In our 
search for knowledge we look up the 
word “zymase,” let us say, in such a 


dictionary and find as a definition the 
word “enzym”. Impatiently we turn to 
the word “enzym” to see what it means 
and find as the answer “zymase”, after 
which we relegate the dictionary to the 
waste basket. In other words, authors 
of technical books designed for beginners 
take too much for granted. They use 
strangely unfamiliar terms which simply 
confuse the learner. The need, evident- 
ly is for technical books for beginners 
written in clear and understandable lan- 
guage and written with the thought in 
mind that all readers of them are not 
equipped with a broad educational foun- 
dation. 

Do apprentices and journeymen want 
reading of a technical nature, or do they 
prefer something else? Mr. Tarbell made 
a survey of the reading of some 600 ap- 
prentices attending the vocational school 
at Milwaukee and found that technical 
reading heads the list, then stories of 
invention, then magazines, novels, histo- 
ry, detective stories, and biography, in 
the order named. Mr. Miller, of the Fed- 
eral Rubber Company sent a question- 
naire to a number of men employed by 
his company and the replies indicated 
that the more highly skilled men prefer- 
red technical reading while those per- 
forming the heavier type of manual la- 
bor leaned toward stories of fiction. 
While Mr. Miller’s survey expressed the 
opinion of only 70 men it is quite prob- 
able that the same results would have 
been reached had a greater number of 
men been questioned. We may safely as- 
sume that the more skill and knowledge 
a workman’s occupation requires the 
more likely are we to find him reading 
technical subjects. 


However, as has been stated, technical 
books as now found at libraries are 
often not so up-to-date as they might be. 
The skilled mechanics want to read of 
new tricks of the trade, intricate sam- 
ples of workmanship illustrated and de- 


*Reprinted from The Wisconsin Apprentice, Jan.—Feb. 1925. 
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scribed, new methods and processes, in- 
ventions, experiments, etc. Such subjects 
are most likely to be found in the current 
magazines, trade journals, and other pe- 
riodicals rather than in books. A great 
many magazines are gotten up primarily 
for the benefit of the practical man and 
that they are popular is evidenced by the 
wide circulation many of them enjoy. 
But the average journeyman, to say 
nothing of the apprentice, can not afford 
as many of such magazines as he would 
like. One is probably his limit since 
other members of his family can not be 
expected to be interested in the same 
type of reading matter. At any rate, 
there is no doubt that more of such pe- 
riodicals would be read were the library 
to make them more easily available to 
the men in the trades. 

Just how this can be done is a prob- 
lem. Some of the larger concerns re- 
ceive these magazines regularly and 
when an article of particular interest ap- 
pears, it is marked and passed on to the 
foreman. That is reaching a few fore- 
men but not journeymen and appren- 
tices. 

The University Extension Division at 
Madison is carrying out an unusually 
efficient plan of disseminating informa- 
tion on almost every conceivable subject 
and this plan could possibly be applied 
to the present problem in a modified 
form. At this institution there are a 
number of people engaged in the work of 
clipping, classifying and filing articles 
taken from current magazines, newspa- 
pers, government reports, books, etc. The 
information gathered is available to any- 
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one in the state. If, for example, one is 
interested in highway construction and 
can not find what he wants in his local 
library, the Extension Division, given a 
day’s time, will give him up-to-the-min- 
ute information on exactly the subject 
he has in mind. The material sent him 
is called a “package library” and might 
not contain a single book, but a batch of 
clippings taken from a variety of period- 
icals, all of which is the last work on 
highway construction. For this service 
the user pays merely the postage one 
way. It should be added that if there 
is any doubt about what to send an in- 
quirer the professors and instructors at 
the university give expert advice and 
even write a paper on the subject if that 
is advisable. 

There is no reason why libraries, at 
least the larger ones, can not furnish 
the men in trades with the same service. 
Let the men in industry be the “profes- 
sors” or advisors. As an illustration, a 
group of mechanics could be selected, ev- 
eryone an expert in his line, to whom the 
library could send periodicals on condi- 
tion that all items of interest be clipped 
or marked and returned to the library. 
Not a mechanic would refuse to do this 
for the library since he would be getting 
his technical reading free of cost. The 
information collected in that manner 
would be invaluable to other journeymen 
and apprentices as well. It would be 
new material and in concise form. In 
short, it would be exactly what mechan- 
ics and other workmen would want to 
read when searching for technical in- 
formation. 





HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE AT FOND DU LAC 


On November 21, 1924, hospital free 
library service was established at St. 
Agnes Hospital in Fond du Lac. This 
was the result of a plea made on the 
part of Miss Ella Korrer, President of 
the St. Agnes Hospital Auxiliary to the 
librarian. With keen interest of the 
library board in this form of service 
plans were quickly developed. Miss 


Korrer appointed two assistants, Miss 
Georgia Giddings and Mrs. T. F. Meagh- 
er from the Hospital Auxiliary to act 
with the Librarian as the hospital serv- 
ice personnel. 

The following equipment was made 
or collected: First, Books—about fifty 
brand new books were selected especial- 
ly for the contents of the volume, for 
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only the light, cheerful, inspirational 
books were desired. The weight of the 
volumes was tested, also the print— 
whether the type was large enough for 
easy bed-reading and black enough for 
quick and accurate perusal. The collec- 
tion consisted of titles by Grey, Hough, 
Conrad, the two Porters, Lippman, Kip- 
ling, Guest, Wells (Carolyn), and Abbott. 
Because of the large German element in 
the community, a few titles by German 
authors were included—Garghofer, Mar- 
litt, and others. 

A white book trough or truck was 
made by the janitor and the hospital au- 
thorities furnished the noiseless wheels. 
Two charging boxes were also made— 
one the librarian carries along with her 
from room to room and contains paper 
slips, pencils, clips rubber bands, and a 
continuous rubber stamp. The other 
box is left on the truck in the hospital 
office and is the receptacle for the cards 
from the books issued by the nurses 
during the week when the librarian is 
not there. 

Once a week on Fridays the library 
service personnel distributes books tv 
the patients and the nurses. Not only 
a knowledge of literature and the books 
is needed here but primarily psychology 
and a generous amount of sympathy. 
Outside of knowing what kind of book 
the patient enjoys the librarian must be 
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able to select the book from the truck 
and give it to the patient without any 
exertion on his part. In order to make 
it easier for the patient to choose a book, 
the publishers jackets in bright colors 
are left on the books and attached along 
the inner edge. An added advantage of 
having the covers left on the books is 
that it preserves the real book covers. 

Duplicate magazines are distributed 
to patients who are not able to hold a 
book. For the very tired patient maga- 
zines such as the National Geographic, 
Asia, Mentor and other especially illus- 
trated magazines are separated page by 
page and then placed in large envelopes. 
The outside cover of the magazine is 
pasted on the outside of the envelope. 

Not enough can be said of this great 
service to the sick. Every Friday there 
are some patients who are eagerly wait- 
ing for the little white book truck to 
bring them reading material or pictures 
and what joy is expressed on their 
faces when they look on the truck and 
see all their old favorites—Grey, Cur- 
wood, Wright etc. 

Full credit for the success of this work 
should be given to Sister Seraphica and 
her corps of able workers, sisters and 
nurses, the Hospital Auxiliary and the 
assistants to the librarian 

LEILA A. JANES, 





DISTRICT LIBRARY MEETING AT MANITOWOC 


A round table called by Martha E. 
Pond, librarian of the Manitowoc Public 
Library brought nineteen library work- 
ers together on February 14 who spent 
a most profitable day exchanging experi- 
ences and discussing problems. Four 
public and three high school libraries 
and the Library School were represent- 
ed, Miss Hazeltine serving as chairman. 
The meetings were entirely informal, 
hardly needing a leader for everyone 
had worth while things to contribute. 

The morning session, chiefly devoted 
to high school library problems was held 
in the High School Library, following 
an inspection of the fine new high school 


building. Miss Edith Ruddock, the li- 
brarian, was hostess, and the excellently 
appointed library in its new quarters 
was a most inviting place for a meeting. 
The problems presented for solution in- 
cluded:—cooperation of high school and 
public libraries, especially in the matter 
of inter-library loans, duplicate copies 
of much used books and how largely to 
duplicate; the vexed question of count- 
ing circulation according to A. L. A. 
rules, especially how to secure a just 
count without automatic renewals, or 
padding because of large over-night 
High School circulation. Recent books 
for the High School Library shelves and 
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new aids and lists proved such inter- 
esting topics that adjournment for lunch 
came all too soon. 

The luncheon time brought the group 
together in a delightful way socially, 
for Miss Pond had reserved a table for 
sixteen covers at the Elks Club. The 
gaiety of St. Valentine’s day expressed 
in the decorations lent itself to the good 
cheer of the occasion, though the social 
function frequently lapsed into business 
talk. 

The afternoon session, held in the new- 
ly appointed lecture room of the Public 
Library, was also informal. Miss Pond 
and her assistants escorted the visiting 
librarians about the library, and much 
interest was manifested in its equipment, 
book displays, arrangements for serv- 
ing the public and general air both of 
“being well kept” and giving much serv- 
ice. 

The topics rapidly presenting them- 
selves for consideration included the al- 
ways present matters of fines, reserves, 
rent books, and clerical errors, and any 
new light on meeting them, this dis- 
cussion developing also the problem of 
fines in the school library, on books 
drawn over-night from reserve shelves; 
Library extension, especially where and 
how to locate stations, when a station 
should become a branch, ete. Library 
finances, from the petty cash account to 
the library budget received a proper pro- 
portion of the time as did also the ex- 
amination and discussion of recent books 
and editions, including anthologies of 
poetry and drama, biography, travel, etc. 
Especial attention was called to a recent 
article by Clara W. Hunt, superintendent 
of children’s work, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
the value of giving children the right 
books to read on foreign countries and 
children, such as the Twin series, Heidi, 
Katrinka, beginning thus early to create 
an international understanding and 
friendship. All present told of individ- 
ual books which they had found especial- 
ly helpful in their work this year, both 
for adults and juveniles. New books for 
the librarian’s own use were not over- 
looked, such as Wheeler, Learned, the 
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new edition of Bishop’s Practical Hand- 
book of Modern Library Cataloging, etc. 


The round table proved in every way 
so worth while that the group is look- 
ing forward to another conference next 
year of the same informal character. 
The following libraries were represent- 
ed: Sheboygan Public Library, Miss Marx 
librarian, Miss Knauf, first assistant; 
High School Library, Miss Heronymous, 
librarian, Miss Hauck, assistant. Two 
Rivers, Mrs. Knight, librarian, Mrs. John 
Gesell, assistant. Plymouth, Mrs. Clara 
Wagner, librarian. Reedsville, Mary 
Kabat, High School librarian. Man- 
itowoc, Miss Pond, librarian, the Misses 
Hudders, Wattawa, and Oberland, assist- 
ants; Miss Ruddock, High School libra- 
rian. Library School, Miss Hazeltine, 
Miss Dunlevy, Miss Gile, Library School 
students. Several members of the Man- 
itowoc library board showed their inter- 
est by attendance at the conference, also 
several of the teachers from the Man- 
itowoe County Teachers’ Training 
School. 

Mary HERONYMOUS, Secretary. 





FROM THE PRESIDENT OF W. L. A. 


Dear Wisconsin Librarians: 
Do you think we are familiar enough 
with the library laws of Wisconsin? 
Don’t you think it a wise idea to de- 
vote at least one evening to the study 
of these laws before our next annual 
meeting? That reprint from Wisconsin 
Statutes which you can obtain from the 
Commission if you haven’t a copy, is 
just what we all need to study—don’t 
you think so? 
ADA J. McCartuy, President, 
Wisconsin Library Association. 


Note. The laws referring to munic- 
ipal libraries are found in Wisconsin 
Statutes, section 43.25-43.34. Most 
public libraries have the statutes for 
1923 (or 1921) on their shelves. If not 
so available the reprint to which Miss 
McCarthy refers may be had on request 
to the Commission office. 
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LIBRARY TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 


Responding to a call from Superin- 
tendent Callahan for consideration of 
standards, twenty librarians from Wis- 
consin Institutions offering a library 
course, for teachers, met in his office at 
Madison February 12 at 9:30, Mr. Jack- 
son, Supervisor of School Libraries pre- 
siding. 

After greeting by the Superintendent, 
Mr. F. O. Holt of the State Board of 
Examiners outlined the statutes, present 
rules and future plans relating to the 
certification of teacher-librarians. Mr. 
C. B. Lester of Madison spoke of the 
need for some approach toward uniform- 
ity in training courses for teacher-li- 
brarians and presented the outline offer- 
ed for discussion by the Temporary 
Training Board of the A. L. A. 

The group then organized for detailed 
discussion of their problems, with Miss 
Thatcher of Whitewater as chairman 
and Miss Buck of Milwaukee secretary. 
The meeting was a real conference the 
discussions being continued through 
luncheon at the College Club over to an 
afternoon session held at the Library 
School. 

Points discussed can be placed in two 


groups: First—Where, when, who. 
Second—The course itself. 
First—Where, when, who. 
Training in fewer places. Possibility 
of a peripatetic instructor. 
Time for offering the course. Sum- 


mer favored by several. 

Who should be eligible for the instruc- 
tion. 

Who only should give the instruction. 

Credit for other work than the pre- 
scribed course. 

Definite hours and no offset. 


Whether practical work in a position 
need immediately follow instruction. 

Future certification of helpers in pub- 
lic libraries. 


Second—The course itself. 

Content. 

Number of lessons for each part. 

Possible pre-requisites. 

Required reading. 

Book selection 

Relation of a course in Children’s lit- 
erature to Library methods. 

Desirability of practice in or at least 
visits to high school libraries. 

Greater specialization. 


It became evident that a great va- 
riety exists in matters of courses in Li- 
brary use, children’s literature and 
credits for them if offered; also variety 
in number of lessons and credits for 
the course generally known as Library 
Methods for high-school teachers. 

Libraries in rural schools came in for 
their share of the discussion. 

Three working committees were ap- 
pointed by the chairman to report at 
the time of the state teachers’ meeting 
in November, the exact time to be fixed 
by a committee. 
Publicity. 

Miss Kimball 

Miss Clausen 

Mr. Lewis 


River Falls 
Oshkosh 
Ashland 


Course for High school librarians. 


Miss Buck Milwaukee 
Mrs. Davis Madison 
Miss Butlin Beloit 


Course for Rural school librarians. 


Mr. Jackson Madison 
Miss Welch Stevens Point 
Miss Winans Superior 


GERTRUDE Buck, Secretary. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Cross Word Puzzle 


“It is always a pleasure to find new 
ways to call attention to good books” 
writes one children’s librarian of the 
state. 

The Janesville children’s department 
hoped to have copies of the puzzle to 
distribute to the children and then to 
post the correct solutions and make an 
event of it. 

At La Crosse, Miss Beust had the 
puzzle reprinted in the local paper and 
exhibited the books from which the an- 
swers could be found. 

Miss Winegar of Kenosha planned a 
contest for the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, and proposed to publish the 
names of the first twenty-five who solved 
it correctly. 

Miss Roy of Oconto sends the follow- 
ing account: 


Miss Reely’s cross word puzzle is a 
great success at the Farnsworth Public 
Library at Oconto. 

I started my story at the usual hour, 
10:15, and told two stories which lasted 
until 10:50. Then we began work on 
the puzzle. I say work because it was 
for some of the children. Boys who nev- 
er listened to the stories on Saturday 
mornings were here and are going to 
come again next Saturday. 

I divided the puzzle into three parts, 
ending it last Saturday with the 14th 
question across and the 7th down, this 
way making it last for three Saturdays. 
The person answering two or more ques- 
tions will at the end of the third Sat- 
urday receive a copy of Miss Reely’s 
puzzle to work out for himself. The 
questions left unanswered on one Satur- 
day are worked on during the next week. 

I have enlarged the puzzle and have 
it hanging in the children’s room. About 
four of the questions could not be an- 
swered on Saturday but since then the 
children, even those who were not here 
for the story hour have been interested 
and answered them, having their name 
put along side of the question he or she 
answered. 


Madison, Milwaukee, Oshkosh and Ap- 
pleton also made use of the puzzle in the 
children’s department. 


What Oregon Did. 


Book mending day came frequently 
in our village library, and the Library 
Board was puzzled over the problem of 
what seemed unnecessary damage and 
destruction of books, particularly juve- 
nile books. Finally a plan was suggest- 
ed, a Poster contest, in which all the 
children of our village graded schools 
would be invited to participate. The ob- 
ject of the contest was to gain the hearty 
cooperation of the children and to call 
their attention to caring for books prop- 
erly. This suggestion was acted upon 
by the board and a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out the plan, the posters 
to be judged according to application to 
subject, neatness and originality. The 
teachers were asked to explain to the 
children the object and the conditions 
under which they might enter the con- 
test. Posters were made in school and 
numbered by the teachers. The business 
men donated prizes and the three disin- 
terested judges found it difficult to de- 
cide the best among so many good ones. 

The winners in each grade, the prize 
and the names of the donors of prizes 
were announced in the columns of the 
local paper and in the schools. 


The posters were left in the library 
and are used by the librarian, who keeps 
several exhibited in conspicuous places 
about the library, replacing occasionally 
from the collection. Visitors remark upon 
the posters and the children are still 
very much interested in .them, and in 
making them, the fact that books should 
be cared for has been impressed upon 
them indelibly and, we hope, permanent- 
ly. 

The library donated two sets of books, 
Shakespeare’s works for the best girl’s 
poster submitted, and boys’ books for the 
best poster made by a boy. What our 
small village has done, any library can 
do with the cooperation of teachers, 
children, parents and business men. 

Mrs. F. B. McDERMoTT, 

Librarian, Oregon Public Library. 
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Quality vs. Quantity 


This discussion at the state Library 
meeting in October is continued in the 
following comments from children’s li- 
brarians of the state. 

“We believe in buying good books, 
and also in doing personal work with the 
children. I have found nothing that 
works better than talking about good 
books to them and reading parts of them 
aloud,” says Miss Beust, Children’s Li- 
brarian of La Crosse Public Library. 

“Of course the schools lay great stress 
on Reading Circle books.” writes Miss 
Winegar, of the Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary, Kenosha. “Some librarians feel 
that required reading makes the children 
dislike those particular books; but we 
have a special case for Reading Circle 
books and are successful in having them 
used all summer as well as during the 
school year. 

“However, I feel that the children 
need special direction in their reading. 
Since the opening of our branches a 
year ago, so many of the boys and girls 
have transferred their cards from the 
Children’s Room at the main library, 
that we do not have the mobs we had 
before. We used to have a steady line 
the full length of the room from 4:(0 
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to 6:00 o’clock almost every afternoon, 
with two of us at work. 

I realize that we are able to do much 
better work now, as we have so much 
more time to help them with their ref- 
erence work and to help them select 
books.” 


Seumas MacManus at Janesville 


Through the kindness of the Catholic 
Women’s Club of Janesville, the children 
of this city were given the pleasure of 
hearing Seumas MacManus tell some of 
his stories. The chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of bringing Mr. Mac- 
Manus to Janesville was a teacher and 
one of the loyal friends of the Library. 
She was, therefore, most anxious that 
the children should meet this great 
story-teller through the Library. An 
invitation was given to the public and 
parochial schools. One thousand chil- 
dren, including a number from the State 
School for the Blind, were seated on the 
floor of the Children’s Room, and for 
an hour listened, fascinated while Mr. 
MacManus told the old Irish folk tales. 

Mr. MacManus’s visit marked a red 
letter day on the calendar of the Chii- 
dren’s Room. 

JESSICA GEORGE, Children’s Librarian 
Janesville Public Library. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


A Catalogue of High Purpose its list to Plays and Pageants, for the 
The 1924 Catalogue of Publications, Womans Press “has formed a Council on 


from the Womans Press, 600 Lexington Pageantry and the Drama, which will 
Avenue, New York City, will be worth®2Swer questions on selection and pro- 
having. Its purpose is well illustrated 4uction.” 

in the colophon of the Womans Press, The dramas and pageants cover a 
carried on the cover of the catalogue.“id¢ range of appeal. Christmas, Easter, 
It is “the sacred chalice, radiating light 224 various Bible incidents will be of 


against the background of a book. Theinterest to church societies. Spring 
symbolism of this device is not far to festivals, health plays, dances and drills, 


seek. According to the old legend, thefairy and allegorical plays are among 


Holy Grail was said to have lost its ef-those listed. 

fulgence and to have vanished from 

sight if it was ever approached by a per- Joseph Conrad 

son not perfectly pure and holy.” Joseph Conrad is the subject of the 
The catalogue devotes one division oflatest booklet in Doubleday, Page & 
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Co.’s_ series of biographical sketches. 
The booklet, which is sold for ten cents, 
contains a concise account of the author 
and his works and a complete bibli- 
ography. 


We have heard that— 


In one public library, History of 
Everyday Things in England (1066- 
1709), by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quen- 
nell, published by Scribner, $5.00 is of 
the greatest possible use. It circulates 
but its reference value cannot be too 
highly praised. 

Another library treasures greatly 
what can be found in Social Backgrounds 
of English Literature, by Boss and Hahn. 
It is published by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press, $1.65. 

Many libraries are finding that they 
are doing so much more reference work 
than they realized. They are keeping a 
record, and it. is a revelation. They 
realize now why there should be more 
hours in the day to do it all. 

Another librarian in Wisconsin se- 
cured an additional assistant because she 
could show in figures the amount of 
time spent on reference work alone over 
a given period. 


The “Why” of Reenforced Books 


From H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, 
Mass., comes a leafiet entitled Why Re- 
sewed and Reenforced Books? Some per- 
tinent sentences are quoted: 

“Resewed books will circulate in the 
publishers’ covers, from 60 to 100 times, 
depending upon the usage the book re- 
ceives. 

“Our books are sewed with a flexible 
overcasting stitch, either by hand or on 
the Oversewing Machine (machine sew- 
ing where the paper is reasonably thin, 
is auite as good as hand sewing.) 

“The books are attached firmly to the 
covers, a strong, durable cloth hinge be- 
ing used for this purpose. 

“The books are ali collated carefully 
and guaranteed to be perfect. 

“Resewed bindings are an economy. 

“They preserve the illustrations and 
attractive covers: 

“They insure the continual use of a 
new book at the time when most needed. 
(This is especially true of fiction.) 

“They save the time of librarians and 
assistants: 
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(“It costs from 10 cents to 20 cents in 
time and materials in pasting pockets 
and making new cards. Putting on call 
and shelf no., etc. If books are rebound, 
this must be done twice.) 

“Consider the cost of repairing a book 
for the shelves: 

“Consider the loss in time on a new 
book of fiction—in sending it to a bind- 
ery at a time when the demand is great- 
est. 

“Consider the cost of pasting in illus- 
trations and loose leaves.” 


To give librarians the opportunity to 
get in touch with binderies specializing 
in this kind of work, the following ad- 
dresses are given: 

H. R. Huntting Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 

New Method Book Bindery, Jackson- 
ville, Il. 

Chivers Book Binding Co., 911-913 At- 
lantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Play for Boys and Girls 


For almost any time but especially for 
Children’s Book Week next year, The 
Magic Box, will be most appropriate. 
It is by Jean Marie Christmas and comes 
from the Oklahoma Library Commission, 
Oklahoma City. Just the list of the 
characters in this one act play will give 
some idea of its purpose and appropri- 
ateness. They are Alice in Wonderland, 
Peter Pan, the Dutch Twins, Minnehaha, 
Tom the Water Baby, Heidi, Robin 
Hood, Jo March and Tom Sawyer. While 
the price is not given, it is probably 
slight. Any one interested should write 
to the address above. 


Traveling Libraries in Russia 


Free libraries installed on railroad 
cars which make stops for a few days at 
all stations including little villages, are 
a feature of the present Soviet interest 
in books as described by H. M. Lyden- 
berg of the New York Public Library 
wno traveled this spring in Russia: 

“Whatever the Soviet government is 
or is not doing for the Russian people, 
it is making it possible for them to read 
books. The people take out books for 
home reading and then return them on 
a subsequent trip of the library on 
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wheels. The amount of circulation ac- 
complished by these ambulant libraries 
is impressive.” 

Publishers’ Weekly, Jan. 3, 1925, p. 39. 


Some Reference Books 


Are you keeping up with the subjects 
of the “Reference Shelf?” The two last 
numbers are Superpower, and Recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia. It should be em- 
phasized that these publications are not 
just for debate and study club programs 
alone. The busy person who really 
wants to know what this superpower is 
all about may in one evening become 
fairly intelligent on the subject by read- 
ing the 74 pages of reprints in this vol- 
ume. The chances are that his interest 
will be so aroused that from the nine or 
ten pages of references he will select 
articles for future reading. The libra- 
rian who is not making a wide use of 
the “Reference Shelf” is depriving the 
library patrons of a splendid service. 

Another reference book is Dictionary 
of American Politics by E. C. Smith, 
(See Selected List of Current Books, in 
this issue.) It is on the same plan as 
another book of that title, by Brown and 
Strauss, brought out by the same pub- 
lisher, Burt in 1907, the date of first 
publication being 1888. While this new 
work includes additional material, com- 
parisons bring out the fact that some 
topics are treated in about the same 
way, a few being rewritten. This ex- 
planation is given for librarians who al- 
ready have the older volume on hand, 
and who may not find this new volume 
absolutely necessary even though it does 
include some new material. 

A new book which may be considered 
from the point of view of reference use, 
listed in the present Bulletin, is First 
Aid to the Opera Goer, by Watkins. It 
includes no opera which is not already in 
Opera Synopses. 3d edition, by Mc- 
Spadden. But in the first the much 
greater detail takes it out of the class 
of a book of synopses. As a result it 
includes fewer operas than McSpadden 
which in the briefer manner, but wholly 
satisfactory for reference, covers 142 
while Watkins has 42. For this reason 
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Watkins will be more useful on the cir- 
culating shelves. 


As ’Tis Done in Stoughton 


The following is taken from a circular 
letter addressed to principals and teach- 
ers in the schools of Stoughton, Wiscon- 
sin. It is signed by the superintendent. 
The librarian vouches for the fact that 
this fine piece of cooperation is having 
most satisfactory results. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS: 


1. Before making a reference or li- 
brary assignment to your pupils, visit the 
library or consult the librarian to ascer- 
tain what material is on hand. (Attend 
to this several days before making the 
assignment.) 

2. When you have selected the refer- 
ence material leave word with the libra- 
rian as to when it will be wanted or 
make arrangements to have it reserved. 

3. Try to make the assignments to the 
pupils as specific as possible, giving 
pages, names of books, etc. 

4. Miss Page at the Publie Library will 
send to Madison for additional material 
on any topie which you may wish to as- 
sien. But kindly make arrangements 
with her in due time. 

You may telephone to Miss Page in the 
morning at her home, No. 687 W. 

In the afternoon call No. 282 (Li- 
brary). 


SUGGESTIONS TO BE MADE To PuPILS:— 
by Junor and Senior High School prin- 
cipals and Grade Teachers: 


1. Encourage use of school and public 
libraries. 
2. Discuss proper library conduct: 

a. Courtesy to librarians at all times 
and in every way. (If Libra- 
rian speaks to you for misbe- 
havior, do not become offended, 
—instead, thank her). 


b. Courtesy to the “Library” a 
place of quiet for study and 
reading. No place to visit or 
“spoon.” Always speak 
quietly and in low tones of 
voice when addressing the li- 
brarian. 

ce. Courtesy to the “books” in the li- 
braries. Library books _ be- 
long to all the people of the 
community. Why should any 
one feel the right to damage 
the books that belong to the 
rest of us? 
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GRADE TEACHERS—Reading Circle: 


1. The public library has at least one 
copy of all the books listed on the Read- 
ing Circle list. 

2. Encourage pupils to make use of 
what we have—many times a pupil could 
get a book though it may not be just the 
one he wanted. 

3. Additions will be made to this de- 
partment as soon as funds are available. 

(Signed) S. H. Bere. 


Magazine Request 


Mrs. Ambrose Evans, librarian at La- 
ona, Wis., desires to borrow for a brief 
period of time copies of the unbound 
numbers of the Literary Digest for the 
following dates: 

1920 Vol. 67, Oct. 2, 30; Nov. 20. 

1921 Vol. 71, Nov. 16. 

1922 Vol. 73, Apr. 8, 15, 22. 

Communicate with Mrs. Evans in case 
you can lend any of these. 


Anniversaries in 1925 


The following interesting notes are 
copied from the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary Quarterly Booklist (ser. V No. 52 
p. 4) 

“It is pleasant at the beginning of ev- 
ery year to record a few of the anni- 
versaries that are deserving of notice, 
and especially such as will call for ob- 
servance in the course of the year. 
Thus, interest is revived in famous peo- 
ple who have faded more or less into 
long historical perspective, and their 
achievements are recalled, their writ- 
ings are read again, and they become 
vital once more. Great events of his- 
tory are brought to mind by the recog- 
nition of these centenaries. 

Centennials of the birth of several 
notables might be mentioned as due in 
1925: Richard Doddridge Blackmore, 
author of Lorna Doone; Thomas Henry 
Huxley, Englishman of science; George 
Inness, American landscape painter; 
Richard Henry Stoddard, American, 
poet and critic; Bayard Taylor, Ameri- 
can poet, traveler and novelist. The 
first railway was put into operation for 
the public in England, September 27, 
1825; the Erie Canal was opened Octo- 
ber 26, 1825. It is one hundred and fifty 
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years since the birth of Jane Austen, 
Charles Lamb, Walter Savage Landor, 
and J. M. W. Turner, the artist. It is 
a century and a half since two portent- 
ous events in American history, the Bat- 
tle of Lexington, April 19, 1775, and the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. 


It may be of interest, though not of 
vital moment, to note that 1925 is the 
centennial of the first publication of the 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, which for nearly 
a century had been unintelligible in a 
cipher manuscript believed to be cryp- 
tic. For three years, 1919-22, with in- 
tense application, the Reverend John 
Smith of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
had labored in deciphering the manu- 
script to which no key had been found. 
Strangely enough, mysterious characters 
of the writing were only the recognized 
shorthand of the author’s period, and the 
key was at hand, though overlooked, in 
an account of the escape of Charles II, 
from the Battle of Worcester, dictated to 
Pepys by the King, which was first taken 
down in shorthand and then expanded 
into long hand on opposite pages.” 





SUBSCRIPTION SETS AGAIN 


“Saul hath slain his thousands and 
David his tens of thousands,” but the 
song should be sung now for certain tire- 
less subscription agents who it seems are 
sweeping the country. Such _ induce- 
ments are offered that many are dazzled 
and buy in haste to repent at leisure. 
We are not condemning all publications 
which are to be purchased through repre- 
sentatives of a company, nor those whose 
worth is already established. But we do 
wish to urge caution and a sure knowl- 
edge of what is worth buying before 
signing on the dotted line. We wish 
again to call the attention of librarians 
to the Wisconsin Library Bulletin for 
January 1924 in “Notes for Librarians” 
where warning is suggested in the arti- 
cle “Cutting Out Frauds.” 

The two quotations following speak 
for themselves. The first one is an ex- 
tract from a letter written by a Wiscon- 
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sin librarian. The second is taken from 
Public Libraries for February 1925. 

“The book agents have left a bloody 
trail up here. They have sold enough 
books in , that will be stored in 
people’s attics ten years from now, to 
equip another city library. You go into 
the local greenhouse and the florist will 
tell you what a fine set of reference 
books he has just bought for his chil- 
dren with $150. And when his girl is 
through with her debate courses and his- 
tory classes in high school, she’ll never 
look at the books again. Think what a 
library, of the 100 best books and of 
classics she could enjoy all her life, he 
could have got with the same money. 
But a librarian can’t sell books for home 
libraries in rural communities as can the 
book agents. The book agents go every- 
where. They’ve a good line and they 
sell things in uniform bindings that look 
well in the book case. Why not a set 
of Best Books uniformly bound and mar- 
keted by the book agents. Probably they 
wouldn’t go. But they might if the Na- 
tional Book Sellers Association got be- 
hind them.” 

Miss Robinson of Iowa sent the follow- 
ing communication to Public Libraries 
asking that it be printed and it ap- 
pears on page 65 of the February issue. 

“An Iowa librarian writes: 
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“If you are attending the meetings in 
Chicago, I wish you would warn library 
commission members who are there about 
a set of encyclopedias that is being 
dumped on libraries supposedly as gifts. 
The method of working is as follows: 

“Two weeks ago, a smooth talker from 
the Perpetual Encyclopedia Corporation, 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
came to the library and gave a great 
talk about putting this set of new en- 
cyclopedias in libraries free for advertis- 
ing purposes. 

“The libraries are to contract to pay 
for two year books and special biblio- 
graphic services for 10 years at $59.50 
or $69.50, according to the set given. 
They claim that they are giving the set, 
for when it is sold to the public the 
price is $120. 

“When the set came, it was found to be 
the Home and School reference set un- 
der another name and, upon comparison 
with the old edition of that set, there is 
scarcely a revision over 1912. There are 
the volumes of study guides, absolutely 
worthless. Some libraries have paid for 
them. We have not and I have returned 
the set. They call the set the “Source 
Book” and it is now selling for $10 more 
than it did two years ago, and then serv- 
ice for five years was given free. This 
is now represented as worth $120 for 10 


‘ years.” 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Algoma. Approximately eight times 
as many books were circulated in 1924 
as there are people in the city. 

Ashland. The “Book Thrills” con- 
test arranged by the Ashland Press and 
the public library is attracting wide at- 
tention. For the past few weeks, promi- 
nent citizens of Ashland have been con- 
tributing their opinions on books which 
have thrilled them. Following up this 
idea, a collection of 100 titles has been 
assembled at the public library from 
which selection may be made for the con- 


test. The contest requires that anyone 
may enter by choosing one of the 100 
titles from the shelves and submitting in 
an essay, of not more than 100 words, his 
opinion of the book, particularly of the 
thrill which it gave him. These books 
have been suggested by literary authori- 
ties all over the country. The prizes for 
the contest have been offered from an 
interesting variety of sources. A year’s 
subscription to the Saturday Review has 
been offered by Dr. Henry Seidel Canby 
as one of the prizes. 
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Baraboo. Katherine Maxwell Potter, 
librarian of the Baraboo Public Library, 
died in a Madison hospital on March 3, 
after a long illness, borne with patience 
and fortitude. This statement of the 
passing of one of Wisconsin’s best known 
librarians will bring sorrow indeed to 
her colleagues. Miss Potter was one of 
the founders of the Baraboo library in 
1897 and its librarian from the beginning 
until her death. It was due to her per- 
sonal work and influence that Baraboo 
was one of the first cities in the state 
to receive a grant from Mr. Carnegie 
for a library building. The attractive, 
well appointed building centrally located, 
erected in 1903, speaks as constantly of 
Miss Potter’s loyalty and work for her 
home community as it does of Mr. Car- 
negie’s munificence. 

The upbuilding of the book collection 
with emphasis on history, biography, lit- 
erature, the arts, and travel, in which 
section Miss Potter was especially an 
authority, bespeaks her understanding of 
the high place that a library should fill 
in a community. At the same time her 
idea of service to the entire community 
did not permit her to neglect books for 
the children’s reading or a wise selection 
of books in lighter vein. She had a spe- 
cial interest in adding fine editions of 
the standard works, well illustrated 
books of travel, and reference works, 
looking always toward building a per- 
manent collection that should give the 
city access to the best in books. This 
feature of the library she had built up 
a book at a time, through wise buying, 
until now it makes the Baraboo library 
unique among libraries of its size. 

Miss Potter, as a descendant of one of 
the oldest families in Baraboo, had a 
wide acquaintance among old and young 
not only in the city but in Sauk county, 
and her service through books was 
widely sought and unselfishly given to a 
wide circle of readers throughout this 
entire district. She will be greatly 
missed at her old place in the library 
and among the librarians of the state. 


The following tribute comes from her 
home town: 
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She lived to see the Baraboo public 
library grow from a small collection of 
books housed in the city hall to a credit- 
able library in an attractive home, and 
this was a source of great satisfaction 
to her. It was largely due to the untir- 
ing zeal and energy of Miss Potter that 
the library is a well-balanced collection 
of books and that among them are so 
many well-known reference books. 


The idea that the public library 
should be a cheerful place was strong 
within her and to this end she did every- 
thing within her power to make the 
Baraboo library bright and homelike. 
She beautified it with flowers within and 
without and gave it with her own hands 
a rare setting of native shrubs and vines. 
To a friend she once said, “Next to a 
home I feel that a library gives to a 
woman the greatest opportunity for self 
expression and service.” And friends 
found it a pleasant meeting place and 
tarried in the wholesome atmosphere of 
books and friendliness. 

Benton. The new books which have 
been bought for the Children’s Depart- 
ment were listed in the paper. All of 
these volumes were purchased in rein- 
forced bindings. Donations of magazine 
subscriptions are much appreciated. 

New collections from the Traveling 
Library Department were received in 
time for the heavy winter reading. 

The Library Association held its first 
annual meeting in January. The con- 
stitution was revised and election of offi- 
cers took place. The officers with two 
additional elected members comprise the 
local board. 

The association is much pleased with 
the work of the past year and feel that 
the library has passed their expectations 
in the use it has been to the public. 

Several new book cases and a new 
magazine rack were added the past 
month. 


Beloit. A special story hour for Val- 
entine’s day was planned at the public 
library. The stories were told by Miss 
Mildred Hasse, of the Wisconsin Library 
School and Miss Peggie Richardson. 


Berlin. Twenty-nine new books for 
adults, including Mark Twain’s Autobi- 
ography and Kate Douglas Wiggin’s My 
Garden of Memory and twenty-five titles 
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for children were placed on the shelves 
during January. 

Bloomer. The past month was our 
banner month. There were 1,441 books 
loaned during January. The book fines 
and rental fees amounted to $9.45. 

There were 44 new books received in 
January. They have been shellaced, 
pocketed, catalogued and are now ready 
for readers. Some of these books are 
renewals of old standards, books that 
are in continual demand, especially by 
young readers. Each book order brings 
its share of books for young people. 

On one day in January 100 books were 
loaned, which was the banner day. 

Delavan. The A. L. A. Survey, show- 
ing the service of the library within the 
city and in the surrounding community, 
has been filled out and returned to Madi- 
son. 

De Pere. Dutch books have been 
loaned to two nearby libraries during the 
past year. This was made possible by 
the large collection of books in Dutch 
at the De Pere library. 

Miss Helen Mathews was recently one 
of the judges of the Nicholet High 
School debate before the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association on “Capital Punishment.” 

Eau Claire. A long list with descrip- 
tive notes of literature on Lincoln was 
published in the local paper at the time 
of the birthday. 

Fond du Lac. Three new stations 
have been placed in engine houses of the 
city. The collections contain books of 
travel, mystery and detective stories, and 
scientific books on fire prevention. The 
books will be exchanged every two 
months. 

The library is making a service survey 
to ascertain the: territory in the city 
which the library was reaching. This 
survey has become necessary because the 
service in some portions has reached the 
peak and it is desirable to know what 
portions are not so satisfactorily served. 

A Bird Contest has been arranged 
through the cooperation of the schools 
and in the library. In the library, Miss 
Edna Shepard, the children’s librarian, 
has constructed a picture of a tree. On 
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the branches of this tree, cut out birds 
will be mounted as they are reported 
seen by the children. The reports are 
made to the grade school teachers who 
turn them in to the library. Each bird 
has attached to it the name of the pupil 
who reported having seen it. The cut- 
out birds have been obtained from Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 513 and the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine as well as bird charts. 
The collection of bird books of the library 
are assembled with the tree to aid the 
children in identifying birds seen. 

Fort Atkinson. “Notes from the Peo- 
ple’s University” is the heading used by 
the Fort Atkinson Democrat for the li- 
brary notes of January. The heading is 
justified as will be seen from the follow- 
ing items. During the month of Janu- 
ary more than 1300 people came to the 
library to read or look up some desired 
bit of information. Over 300 requests 
for information were answered either by 
telephone or letter, or given direct to 
patrons who visited the library. Tempt- 
ing books on Gardens are discussed for 
spring gardens, and attention is called 
to the illustrations of up-to-date garden 
tools in a current magazine. 

A delightful essay on the “Biography 
of Charles Steinmetz” by Joseph S. Nor- 
ris is printed in the Jefferson County 
Union. 

Fox Lake. The January circulation 
of books is the highest in the history of 
the library. 902 books of fiction and 825 
books of general interest and periodicals 
made a total of 1727 books. 79 volumes 
went to the town of Fox Lake and 32 to 
the town of Trenton. 


Among the new additions to the library 
are such titles as Mark Twain’s Autobi- 
ography and Longstreth’s Lake Superior 
Country. 

Galesville. A collection of photo- 
graphs of Greek and Roman sculpture 
and scenes from Italy have been received 
from the State Library Commission, and 
are on exhibition at the library. 

Talking Well, A B C of Automobile 
Driving and Low Cost Recipes are 
among the titles recommended by the 
librarian. 
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Eighteen volumes of the Yearbook of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture have been obtained through the 
courtesy of the local bank. 

A collection of books in the Norwegian 
language has been received from the 
Traveling Library Department. 

A large number of new book shelves 
both in the main and in the reference 
room adds much to the library. 

January was a banner month for cir- 
culation. The total number of books and 
magazines loaned was 1566. 

Green Bay. Editions of the Bible, 
Books for Church Workers. Inspiration- 
al Books, Special Sermons and Medita- 
tions, have been assembled at the Kel- 
logg Public Library as a Lenten book col- 
lection. This particularly appropri- 
ate as 1925 marks the 400th anniversary 
of the Tyndale translation and printing 
of the New Testament. 


Dac Leet ] 
Rev. Witholc 


Miseeles Chwalibog has 
assembled 1500 volumes of rare sixteenth 
and seventeenth century editions and 
has recently presented the entire collec- 
tion to the public library. 

The library, in response to requests 
from the citizens, has increased the li- 
brary hours by remaining open from 
twelve to two. This makes a schedule 
of open hours from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 
It has been necessary, in order to affect 
this schedule, to employ a special assist- 
ant but the library is glad to offer this 
additional service to the community. 


Hartford. The city of Hartford took 
over the controlling interests of the 
Hartford Public Library at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Common Council. 
For the past twenty years, the library 
has been conducted by a committee of 
citizens, but hereafter will be controlled 
entirely by a board appointed by the 
city. The officers are: Rev. A. C. 
Baugham, president; Miss Eleanor West- 
enberger, secretary; Miss Pauline Kis- 
sel; Mayor J. H. G. Levin; Prof. A. 
Schubert. 

During 1924, 22,517 volumes were cir- 
culated. 
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Hortonville. Seventy-five new books 
from the Traveling Library have been 
received for the use of the community. 


Janesville. The third of the cycle of 
King Arthur stories was told on Monday 
afternoon, January 31, by Miss Emily 
Moeser. The story hour for the younger 
children is conducted on Saturday after- 
noon by Miss George. An account of 
Janesville’s red letter story hour for 
children will be found elsewhere in this 
number. 

“Of interest to mothers” is the title of 
a recent list of books published for dis- 
tribution by the library. 

Kaukauna. Shelves. specially con- 
structed to hold unbound magazines were 
ordered at the February meeting of the 
Library Board. 

A valuable gift of ten volumes by 
Theodore Roosevelt and two mounted 
stamp collections have recently been 
presented to the library. 

Mr. Howard has recently been en- 
gaged as janitor for the library and is 
found to be an expert at the work, keep- 
ing everything in such a state of clean- 
liness and polish that the room is a con- 
tinual joy. 

The A. L. A. Survey has been filled 
out and returned to the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. 


Lake Mills. The A. L. A. Survey has 
been filled out and returned to Madison. 


Lancaster. Dr. John Reed has pre- 
sented the Lancaster Public Library 
with an interesting collection of mounted 
birds and other specimens of a natural 
historical nature. There are over 100 
specimens in all. Dr. Reed spent years 
in collecting, assorting and cataloging 
the exhibit. 


Manitowoc. A new adding machine 
has recently been added to the library 
equipment. The staff finds it so useful 
that it is hard to see how the work was 
done without it. 


Marinette. A breadfruit tree and 
beautiful potted plants from Mr. George 
Vatter and the city florist have been re- 
cently presented to the public library. 
These have added much to the attract- 
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iveness of the library and have been ap- 
preciated by staff and borrowers. 

Thirty-three volumes have also been 
received as gifts during the month of 
January. 

Medford. A Library Tea, recently 
held, was a great success. The special 
attractions at the tea were exhibits of 
Japanese and Chinese laces, embroideries 
and curios collected from a wide terri- 
tory. 

Menasha. The circulation during the 
month of January showed an increase of 
230 volumes over January of last year. 
Fines of $21.00 were recorded and $3.59 
collected for damaged books. 

The shelves holding such attractive 
volumes as Life and Letters of Walter 
Hines Page, My Garden of Memory, 
Man From Maine, Emily Post’s Book of 
Etiquette and Papini’s Life of Christ are 
almost continually sought and the vol- 
umes are very much in demand. 

Milwaukee. The important event of 
the month is the Third Annual Institute 
of the staff of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, which is recorded elsewhere in 
this number. 

The questions asked at the library re- 
cently have included many calls for 
money making schemes which can be 
carried out at home due to the unem- 
ployment situation. 

The cost of each book circulated in the 
Milwaukee Public Library is 10.05c, 
which is lower than any other city of its 
size in the country. 

Thirty-five book lovers—book lovers 
who loved not wisely but too well, and 
clasped the books they loved to their 
bosoms long after they were due to be 
returned to the library—lost half a day’s 
pay yesterday morning. 

These thirty-five men and women and 
boys and girls gathered in the office of 
the district attorney, and Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney John Filut explained to 
them the meaning of the rules and regu- 
lations of the public library. He told 
them, gently, but nevertheless firmly, 
that books taken from the library must 
be returned because others want to read 
them and because they are the property 
of the city. 
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Miss Florence Allcott, head of the sci- 
ence room of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, addressed the Milwaukee Radio 
Amateur’s Club in February. 

Mineral Point. The library lists books 
of sociology and government with an 
offer to furnish other similar material to 
interested patrons. Attention is called 
to the fact that to purchase one of these 
books would cost more than $2.00, 
whereas the use of all the volumes in 
the library is available for a cost of less 
than 70c a person. 

Monroe. The influence of radio and 
the jazz age is not interfering with the 
service of the public library. 414 books 
were issued on one day in February, al- 
most half of which were non-fiction. 

Neillsville. In a newsy book chat, the 
library’s volumes of travel are tempt- 
ingly listed in the local paper. 

Nekoosa. The privileges which the li- 
brary offers to the public and a notice 
of the library hours appeared recently 
in the local paper. 

New Richmond. The library has ar- 
ranged for a special shelf for some of 
the old and less attractive novels. A 
new collection is placed on the shelf 
each day. The demand for “something 
new” is too great while the old and in- 
teresting novel remains on the shelf. 

Sixty new books both adult and chil- 
dren’s, have been purchased and added 
to the library the past month. A list of 
these books, with annotated notes for 
the books of non-fiction was published 
in this week’s issue of the local paper. 


Oconomowoc. The second floor of the 
library building has been remodeled for 
use aS a museum. 

The survey from the A. L. A. has been 
filled out and returned to Madison. 

Oconto. In 1924, 3277 volumes were 
mended or cleaned in the library. 

491 reference questions were an- 
swered to the satisfaction of the in- 
quirer. 73,034 books were circulated. 
This circulation is about twelve volumes 
for every person in the city. 

Miss Olive Brazeau has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the library during 
the year. Miss McNulty, first assistant, 
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expects to attend the Wisconsin Library 
School next year. 

Oconto County. During the year the 
people of the county used 15,492 books. 
This was 4100 more books than they 
used the previous year. 

These books were either borrowed 
from stations in the county located in 
stores, private homes, schoolrooms, lum- 
ber camps, or taken by county residents 
who came in to the Farnsworth Public 
Library at Oconto. 

Not only have books been sent to 
these stations to be circulated in ac- 
cordance to requests received from these 
stations, but special requests sent by 
mail to headquarters by individual bor- 
rowers or by stations have been filled. 
Some of these requests were as follows: 
From Mountain—a boy sent three pages 
of titles which he wanted; professional 
reading for teachers was requested; spe- 
cial easy books were requested for Po- 
lish children; Uncle Remus stories re- 
quested by a mother who had read some 
and wanted them for her children; a 
book on the Discovery of Labrador was 
wanted; a copy of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica was wanted by a station. These spe- 
cial requests received by mail or by tele- 
phone were sent by parcel post. 

For these 15,492 books and service in 
response to special requests the county 
paid only $785.83. $500.00 of this was 
current appropriation, the remainder 
was from a balance held over from pre- 
vious year. The money was spent as 


follows: For books $619.34; for express 
and postage $23.74; for freight and 
dray $42.60; for salaries (Librarian) 


$50.00; for secretary $30.00; for binding 
$14.81; for supplies $5.40; total $785.79; 
balance $25.34; total $811.23. 

In well administered library systems, 
it costs today from 10 to 15 cents to 
supply a volume for circulation. (Amer- 
ican Public Libraries statistics). For 
the volumes circulated in Oconto county, 
the county paid in 1924 only at the rate 
of 5 cents for every volume circulated. 
This means that the extra expense was 
carried by the generous cooperation of 
the Farnsworth Public Library. 

Excluding the city of Oconto, there 
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are 22,184 persons (1920 census) in 
Oconto county to be supplied with li- 
brary service. For the 4920 people in 
Oconto there was available over $4500.00 
in 1924. For the 22,184 people in 
Oconto County there was availabie 
$785.89. 

The people in Oconto read 12 books 
per capita in 1924. The people in the 
county read less than one book per cap- 
ita. At the rate the county circulation 
is growing, it is conceivable that the per- 
sons in the county will continue to ask 
for books until they read at least 5 
books per capita (based on U. S. library 
figures). 

The stations in the county are as fol- 
lows: General stations—Little Suamico, 
2; Sebieski; Breed, Oconto Falls (in 
connection with the Oconto Falls Li- 
brary); Lakewood; Townsend, (Lumber 
camp); School rooms (served by Rural 
Routes from the following places) :— 
Abrams, 3 stations; Breed, 3; Brookside; 
Lena, 5; Lakewood; Oconto, 3; Gillett, 3; 
Pound; Mosling; Little Suamico, 2; Se- 
bieski; Suring; Underhill; and others 
making a total of 109 school rooms which 
have had collections. 


Oregon. The following delayed note 
on Children’s Book Week Celebration 
should not be omitted. “Good books to 
read and good pictures to see have a 
strong influence in counteracting some 
of the weakening influences of the 
times” was the motto for Children’s 
Book Week at the Oregon Public Li- 
brary. A collection of children’s books 
for all grades was exhibited in the li- 
brary, posters in business places and 
special articles in the local paper. Mr. 
Thomson, manager of the local theatre, 
co-operated with the library and put on 
a special picture of Jackie Coogan in 
“Daddy”. All grade children, drawing 
books from the library, were presented 
with cards by the librarian and were ad- 
mitted free to the show. High school 
children were admitted for half price. 


Oshkosh. If ‘all of the books read by 
patrons of the Oshkosh Public Library 
during the year 1924 were assembled one 
on top of the other, the pile would reach 
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a height of 6.8 miles up into the sky. 
Then if the readers of that vast moun- 
tain of printed material could be gath- 
ered, the class would comprise prac- 
tically half of the total population of the 
city. The circulation was 216,989, of an 
average of 14 books for each reader. 

In analyzing the annual report, the 
librarian showed the figures of Oshkosh 
as compared with figures from other li- 
braries in cities of the same size in the 
state. The turn-over of books in the li- 
brary was 4.6 48% of the citizens of 
the city are borrowers. 

The reference department answered 
questions ranging from the “Complexi- 
ties of the Dawes plan” to the “Art of 
making soap” with the addition of 
innumerable requests for quotations, 
poems, dates, biographies, spellings, etc. 

National Drama Week was observed 
by a special display of books of drama 
with which the library is well furnished. 

As a memorial to their late chief, 
Samuel Gompers, the members of the 
Oshkosh Trades and Labor Council are 
planning to purchase a complete set of 
works of Samuel Gompers to present to 
the public library. 

An apprentice class of seven members 
began their training at the Oshkosh Pub- 
lic Library the first of February. 

A bird house contest will be held from 
April 15 to April 23. Lumber for the 
houses will be furnished to the grade 
school children by the Beach Manual 
Training Division. The prizes have 
been contributed through the coopera- 
tion of Civic Clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions and Isaac Walton League. 

Pardeeville. Mrs. Clifford Spicer has 
been chosen librarian of the Angie Wil- 
liams Cox Library, newly established at 
Pardeeville. The library was moved 
during the first week in March from 
the old quarters in the Times office into 
the new building purchased by Mrs. Cox. 
Miss Alberta Brown, of the Wisconsin 
Library School, spent a week in Par- 
deeville, working with the librarian and 
members of the Board, to make the 
books ready for circulation and set the 
library in order for the opening day. 

The new library will accommodate not 
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only the books in the present collection, 
but a collection borrowed from the Trav- 
eling Library Department and such gifts 
as may be presented to the library dur- 
ing the year. Also, there will be ac- 
commodations for readers with an at- 
tractive array of newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Mrs. Colburn, Mrs. Spicer, Mrs. Clark 
and Mr. Colburn visited Madison during 
February to make final arrangements 
and plans for the opening of their li- 
brary. 


Portage. On one Saturday in Febru- 
ary, 352 volumes were loaned. This 
marks the largest circulation for one 
day in five years. 


Racine. Architects have been asked 
to submit sketches for an addition to 
the present library as plans for enlarg- 
ing the institution are being considered 
by the board. 

Mr. Janecky has been elected presi- 
dent of the board following Dr. Keech. 

The reading of books on religious sub- 
jects has increased over twenty per cent 
during the year 1924. 

Miss Mary K. Reely, head of the book 
selection department, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, spoke before the Bus- 
iness and Professional Women’s Club on 
“Some of the Best Books of 1924.” 

A Better Cities Contest meeting was 
held early in March for the purpose of 
laying the plan more fully before the 
citizens and organizing group interest 
in the city’s scoring. 

Randolph. Two new floor cases have 
been added to the equipment, serving 
to divide the room into convenient al- 
coves. 

Stoughton. The use of the splendid 
show window in the library has been 
enhanced by overhead concealed lighting 
and by the addition of low screens 
standing at the back of the window 
which may be drawn together or set in 
the background at either side of the 
window. These screens attractively cov- 
ered in brown burlap, serve as excellent 
backgrounds for posters and book jackets 
arranged in a display. 

Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen and Miss Emilie 
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R6éd of the Wisconsin Library School, 
spent the month of March in the Stough- 
ton library, assisting in checking over 
the catalogue and sharing in the varied 
work of the library. 


Sturgeon Bay. The librarian an- 
nounced in February the books which 
had been most popular at the library 
during the month. 


Waukesha. A citizens’ meeting to or- 
ganize the interest in the Better Cities 
Contest was held the last of January. 

Accompanying the two minute drama 
of the skies at the time of the eclipse, 
the library exhibited interesting astron- 
omical material. 


Waupun. Book reviews open to the 
public recently discussed the newest fic- 
tion, 


Wisconsin Rapids. National Drama 
Week was recognized at the library by 
an interesting collection of plays and 
books on the theatre. 

A book on “Community Advertising” 
by Don E. Mowry of Madison, has been 
recently added to the library collection. 
This book is particularly applicable to 
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Wisconsin Rapids, a city which has re- 
markable community spirit. 

A citizens’ meeting on the Better 
Cities Contest was held late in February 
to make final arrangements for the work 
of the contest. 


Published book lists have been receiv- 
ed during the month from the following 
libraries: Antigo, with short sketches 
of the contents of the books; Appleton; 
Ashland, with brief notes accompanying 
the titles; Benton; Berlin; Bloomer; De 
Pere; Eau Claire, annotated lists; Fond 
du Lac; Fox Lake; Janesville, with brief 
sketches of the books; Kaukauna, includ- 
ing books for young people, older people 
and books of non-fiction and drama; Ke- 
waunee, with notes on the books most in 
demand; Marinette, with annotations; 
Merrill, with informal notes; Milwaukee, 
including books on all topics, and also 
similar lists published in German; Ne- 
koosa, including lists of magazines re- 
ceived; Oshkosh, noting the books assign- 
ed to each branch; Portage; Racine, in- 
cluding a list of books most in demand, 
and a list of Nobel prize winners; Wau- 
pun; and West Allis. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy 
Otto, M. C. Things and ideals. 1924. 
3820p. Holt $2.50 170 


Philosophical essays by Professor Otto of 
the University of Wisconsin. On such sub- 
jects as Right for right’s sake, Might makes 
right, Right by agreement, Science and the 
higher life. A thread of continuity runs 
through the whole, in the attempt to answer 
the question raised in the first chapter, What 
is the function of philosophy in the modern 
world? 


Moore, T. V. Dynamic psychology. 
1924. 444p. Lippincott $3. 159 


A treatment of modern psychology by a 
professor in the Catholic University of 
America, who has also had a wide experience 
in treating mental and nervous cases. Is 
intended as an introduction to modern psy- 
chological theory and practice. Clearly writ- 
ten and essentially sound. A good book for 
any beginner, but especially satisfactory as 
a book to give to Catholic readers. Glos- 
sary of technical terms and index. 


Social Problems 
Beman, L. T., comp. Selected articles on 


prohibition: Modification of the 
Volstead law. 1924. 3880p. Wilson 
$2.40. 178.5 


Selected articles for and against modifica- 
tion of the present law, preceded by general 
articles on the use of alcohol and the pro- 
hibition movement. Briefs and _ bibliogra- 
phies. 


Hepner, Walter R. and Frances K. The 
good citizen. 1924. 435p. illus. 
Houghton $1.40. 323.6 

A satisfactory text in social and vocational 
civics. Emphasis on cooperation. A final 
chapter covers international relations. Sug- 
gests problems for investigation, with good 
reading lists at the ends of the chapters. 

Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Selected arti- 

cles on child labor. 1925. 3871p. 

Wilson $2.40. 331.3 


With defeat of the child labor amendment, 
child labor promises to be an active question 
for some time to come and material on the 
subject will be in demand. Here is one of 
the convenient Wilson handbooks offering 
up-to-date fact and argument, with brief 
and bibliography. 


Kellor, Frances, and Hatvany, Antonia. 
Security against war. 1924. 2v. 
Macmillan $6. 341 

Two valuable documentary volumes set- 
ting forth and analyzing all of the plans for 
preventing war and insuring peace. Volume 

1, covering Machinery of peace and contro- 

versies, deals with the League of Nations, 

and the European situation. Volume 2 cov- 
ers International courts and outlawry of war. 


Lutz, Harley L. Public finance. 1924. 
681p. Appleton $4. 336 
The best book to date on the subject. Com- 


prehensive, covering all phases of public 
finance. For large libraries. 


Ray, P. Orman. An introduction to po- 
litical parties and practical politics. 
New ed. 1924. 691p. Scribner, 
$2.50. 329 

A rewritten edition based on the 1913 text, 
with much new material, including the party 

platforms of 1924. Bibliography of 137 

pages. Index. 

See Booklist 21:245 March ’25. 


Smith, Edward C. A dictionary of 


American politics. 1924.  496p. 
Burt $2.50. 329 
Follows the plan of the old work of the 
same name by Brown and Strauss, and in- 
cludes the same type of material although 
most of it has been rewritten with later 
matter added. If the library has the early 
volume it will still serve for the old material 
and other sources may be used for the later 
information. 


University debaters annual 1923-24. 
409p. Wilson $2.25. 374 


Reports debates on the following subjects: 
Legal status of strikes, California criminal 
syndicalism law, Unemployment insurance, 
Limitation of power of Supreme Court, The 
League of Nations, Bok peace plan, Conserv- 


ative and liberal parties for the United 
States, Permanent court of international 
justice, Recognition of Russia. Briefs and 
bibliographies. 


Willoughby, W. W. The fundamental 
concepts of public law. 1924. 499p. 
illus. Macmillan $4. 320.1 

The best book published on the theory of 
sovereignty and the state. For college and 
large public libraries. 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Atkeson, Mary Meek. The woman on 
the farm. 1924. 33lp. Century $2. 
630.1 


A sane, detailed and extremely suggestive 
book on the position of woman on the farm, 
with special relation to economic and socio- 
logical conditions in rural life. Should be 
interesting alike in large or small libraries, 
wherever there is an interest in rural prob- 
lems. Bibliography. 


Berg, Edward, and Elleson, George. Ma- 
chine drawing problems. 1924. 142p. 
illus. Manual arts press $1.60. 

621.8 


“A text and problem book involving a 
study of fundamental elements of machine 
construction and practice in the conventional 
representation of machine parts.” (Sub- 
title) A good book for high schools offering 
such a course, 


Collins, James H. The story of canned 
foods. 1924. 251p. illus. Dutton 
$3.50. 664.8 


A history of the canning industry from its 
beginning in 1795 to the present. Follows 
the development and improvement of can- 
ning machinery and covers all of the prin- 
cipal canning industries and touches on home 
canning. A useful source of information. 
Good index. 


The story of copper. 
illus. Century $3. 
669.3 


“Gives an excellent popular account of 
copper, its discovery and ancient uses, its 
distribution, forms, chemical and physical 
characteristics, by-products, and the amaz- 


Davis, Watson. 
1924. 385p. 


ing diversity of its modern uses.” (Book- 
list) 

See Booklist 21:184 Feb. ’25. 
Ives, F. W. Home conveniences. (Har- 


per’s handbooks) 1924. 219p. illus. 
Harper $1.50. 640 


Concise and up to date book by the head 
of the Agricultural engineering department 
of Ohio State University. Good for rural 
and village as well as city libraries as it 
covers the types of lighting, septic tanks 
and water supply equipment that may be 
installed in village and farm homes. 


Leonard, John L. First aid to animals. 
1924. 396p. Harper $2.50. 636.8 


Covers the whole fleld of the care of ani- 
mals, but gives particular attention to dogs, 
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cats and poultry. Well illustrated. Should 
prove a useful book. 


See Booklist 21:186 Feb. ’25. 


Little, George Watson. Dr. Little’s dog 
book. 1924. 3845p. illus. McBride 
$4. 636.7 


Author is a veterinary surgeon and his 
book while covering the history of the dog, 
his care and training in health, has to do 
largely with first aid and the treatment of 
ailments. Glossary of terms. Bibliography 
and index. 


Main, Angelia Kumlien. Bird compan- 
ions. 1925. 281p. illus. Badger $3. 
(Order from author, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. Price to schools and li- 
braries $2.50, postage 10c.) 598.2 


A study of 150 song birds found east of 
the Mississippi with especial reference to 
Wisconsin. Written in pleasant narrative 
style, giving complete description of the 
bird, its song, habitat, and agricultural 
value, with references to poetry and legend. 
Illustrated with colored plates by Bruno 
Ertz, Wisconsin artist, and Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, and from photographs. Useful key 
for identification. Introduction by Robert 
Ridgeway. Has been placed on Wisconsin 
Reading Circle list. 


Saylor, H. H. Tinkering with tools. 
1924. 248p. illus. Little $2. 680 
Practical handbook covering the selection 
and care of tools, with specal chapters on 
woodworking, painting, plumbing, electric 
wiring, etc. Glossary, bibliography and in- 
dex. 
See Booklist 21:186 Feb. ’25. 


Fine Arts 


Clare, Eva. Musical appreciation and 
the studio club. 1924. 189p. -Long- 


mans $2. 780.7 
Of interest to musical study clubs. Out- 
lines a form of organization, the studio 


club, then suggests material for club pro- 

grams with a group of specimen club pa- 

pers, and lists a Studio Club library. Author 

is a Canadian. 

H’Doubler, Margaret N. The dance. 
1925. 2838p. Harcourt $5. 793 


The author is teacher of dancing in the 
University of Wisconsin. Her book is an 
explanation and description of her method 
for other teachers but her discussion of the 
dance as a means of self expression will 
interest general readers. Beautiful illus- 
trations from photographs and from draw- 
ings by Bernice Oehler. 
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Hill, E. B. Modern French music. 1924. 
406p. illus. Houghton $4. 780.9 
“A critical survey of the last fifty years 
of French music Individual com- 
posers and their distinctive contributions 
are taken up and considerable biographical 
material is included.” (Booklist) For 
libraries keeping up a large music collec- 
tion. 


Jackson, Joseph. American colonial archi- 
tecture. 1924, 228p. illus. McKay 
$2. 720.97 


A readable account of the origins and 
development of colonial architecture, giving 
at the same time a good historical picture 
of the times. Gives a rather full treatment 
to French influences in American building. 
Bibliography (3 p.) index. 

See Booklist 21:223 Mar. ’25. 


British artists 
illus. Stokes ea 
$1.50 759.2 


“An excellent popular inexpensive series. 
(Booklist) Artists treated in the volumes 
already issued are John Crone, Morland and 
Ibbetson, Wilson and Farington. Among 
those to follow are Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Constable and Turner. 

See Booklist 21:188 Feb. ’25. 


Smith, S. C. Kaines. 
(series). 1924. 


Wagnalls, Mabel. Opera and its stars. 
1924. 410p. illus. Funk $3. 782 


Popular sketches of women opera singers 
and the operas in which they have ap- 
peared. The outlines of the operas are in- 
formal, somewhat in the manner of Wat- 
kins’ First Aid, below, but the book is less 
complete as a guide. It is the personal ele- 
ment that will make it popular. 


Watkins, Mary Fitch. First aid to the 
opera goer. 1924. 3867p. illus. 
Stokes $3. 782 


By telling the stories of the operas in an 
off-hand colloquial manner avoids the solemn 
tone and stilted style common to many books 
of this kind. Makes the stories really 
human and throws in much _ information 
about the music, the composer, the staging 
of the piece, etc. 


White, W. Dustin. The book of winter 
sports. 1925. 388p. illus. Hough- 
ton $2.75. 796 

Covers winter sports completely, with the 
exception of ice boating, and has chapters 
on winter camping, clothing, and winter 
wood craft. Well illustrated. 
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Wyatt, E. M. Blue print reading. 1924. 
86p. illus. Bruce $1. 744 
Worked out in a night school course and 
could be used by other teachers. Attempts 
to cover a wide range of trades and uses 
both machine and architectural examples by 
way of illustration. Shallenberger’s Read- 
ing Blue-prints (Manual Arts Press 85c) is 
adapted especially for machinists and pat- 
tern makers, and Lowndes’ Builder’s blue- 
prints (International Text Book Company) 
covers all details of house building. 


Literature 


Clark, Barrett H. A study of the mod- 
ern drama. 1925. 527p. Appleton 
$3.50. 809.2 

Studies of the dramas of sixteen nation- 
alities, taking up representative authors and 
their plays, with biographical sketches, 
bibliographies and criticisms. A book ad- 
mirably adapted for study club use. 


Field, Rachel Lyman. Six plays. 1925. 
153p. Scribner $1.25. 812 or 822 
Short plays that can be acted by children 
and young people of high school age. Three 
pills in a bottle, published as one of the 47 
Workshop plays, has long been popular. 


The Freeman book. 1924. 394p. Huebsch 
$3. 814 or 824 
Selections from The Freeman, the weekly 
magazine that ran its brief and brilliant 
course from 1920-24. Contains short pun- 


gent paragraphs, editorials and leading 

articles. A meaty book for the alert reader 

interested in politics, public affairs, liter- 

ature and criticism. 

Galsworthy, John. Old English. 1925. 
112p. Scribner $1. 822 


John Galsworthy’s latest play is a remark- 
able study of old age. George Arliss is now 
appearing in the part on the stage. 


Gerstenberg, Alice. Four plays for 

women. 1924. 114p. Brentano $1.50. 

812 or 822 

Four one act plays: Mah-jongg, Their 

husband, Ever young, and Seaweed. The, 

third, Ever young, is in the Treasury of plays 

for women. 

See Booklist 21:190 Feb. ’25. 


The men who make 
our novels. Rev. ed. 1925. 612p. 
Dodd $2.50. 813 or 823 


About forty new names are added, some 
of the old matter has been rewritten and 


Gordon, George. 
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the whole contents rearranged to follow an 
alphabetical order. Well worth buying even 
if the library has the old volume. 


Phelps, William Lyon. As I like it. 
1924, 282p. Scribner $2 
814 or 824 


A second séries of this author’s popular 
comments on books reprinted from Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. A good book to read from 
the index. 


Speare, M. E. The political novel. 1924. 
3877p. Oxford $2.25 809.3 or 823 


Study of the development of the political 
novel in England and America, with special 
stress on Disraeli, to whose works about 
one half the book is given. Touches also on 
Trollope, Meredith, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
H. G. Wells, Winston Churchill and others. 
For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 21:227 Mar. ’25. 


Poetry 


Baldwin, Faith. Sign posts. 1924. 119p. 
Small $2. 811 or 821 


These poems are reprinted from magazines 
and their themes are those common homely 
things that make a wide appeal: 

Like children’s laughter, or the 
sudden glow 

Of sunshine on a passing bird’s 
fleet wings 

And all the gentle loveliness of 
home. 


Campbell, Roy. The flaming terrapin. 
1924. 83p. Dial Press $2. 821 


A long allegorical poem of such undoubted 
imaginative vigor that it has attracted 
much attention from critics. May be called 
for in larger libraries. 


Ship’s log. 
811 or 821 


Grace Hazard. 
1438p. Knopf $2. 


Gift for Hilda 


Never a chain 

Nor a ring of gold 
But thoughts of sunrise 
Very old. 

What would you have 
For wonder’s child 

But thoughts of sundown 
Gold and wild 

Or words of starlight 
Silver and small 
Hardly meant 

For a gift at all. 


Conkling, 
1924. 


Henderson, Daniel. A harp in the winds. 
1924. 140p. Appleton $1.25. 

811 or 821 

A series of poems on American trails— 


from Lief Ericson to the motor age—is one 
of the features of this book. By a poet 
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who discloses a wide range of fancy and 
occasionally a nimble wit, as in Springtime 
along the Pennsylvania railroad. 
Spring reveled in Virginia, 
And then with lavish hand, 
Threw hyacinths and lilies 
To eager Maryland. 
In Delaware she lingered, 
Then, buttoning her kersey, 
How timidly, how timidly, 
She tiptoed through New Jersey. 


Masters, Edgar Lee. The new Spoon 


River. 1924. 368p. Boni and Live- 
right $2.50 811 or 821 
In this book Spoon River has become in- 
dustrialized, a suburb of Chicago, and a 
new generation inhabits it. Has fewer 
flashes of inspiration than the first volume 
but is more successful than most sequels. 
See Booklist 21:101 Dec. ’24. 


Strong, L. A.G. The best poems of 1924. 
218p. Small $2. 821.08 
The second issue of this annual an- 
thology of English and American poetry. 
For libraries that keep up a large poetry 
collection. 


Travel and History 


Devoluy Pierre and Borel, Pierre. The 
French Riviera. 1924. 156p. illus. 
Medici society $2.50. 914.49 


One of a series of beautifully printed and 
illustrated guides. (The picture guides) 
Has an introduction by Arnold Bennett. 
Other books issued are: Grenoble and there- 
abouts by H. Ferrand and The Italian lakes 
by Gabriel Faure. Well worth adding to the 
travel collection. 


Gruening, Ernest, ed. These United 


States. Second series. 1924. 4386p. 
Boni & Liveright $3. 917.3 


The second volume of these _ brilliant 
character studies of the American states 
reprinted from the Nation. Sinclair Lewis 
writes of Minnesota, Howard.V. O’Brien of 
Tllinois, Willa Cather of Nebraska, etc., and 
there are additional sketches of District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, with biographical sketches of the 
contributors to both volumes. 


Hutchinson, Horace G. The greatest 
story in the world. 1924. 238p. Ap- 
pleton $1.75. 909 

A simple, readable narrative covering the 
period 100 A. D. to 1500. Could be used 
with high school pupils. Preceded by an 
earlier volume that brought the story from 
earliest times to the establishment of the 

Roman empire. 
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Michener, C. K. Heirs of the Incas. 
1924. 287p. illus. Minton, Balch 
$3. 918 

A book of travels through the Andean 
countries of South America, linking up the 


storied past with the present. 
See Booklist 21:193 Feb. ’25. 


Mitchell, B. W. Trail life in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 1925. 269p._ illus. 
Macmillan 917.1 

experiences 


several summers in the 
Well written, told with 


A lively narrative of trail 
growing out of 
Canadian Rockies. 
considerable humor. 


Biography 


Badé, W. E. The life and letters of 
John Muir. 2v. 1924. Houghton 
$7.50. 921 


It is chiefly the letters, letters breathing the 
love of the out-doors, that make these vol- 
umes so fascinating. Small Wisconsin li- 
braries will find most of the Wisconsin 
interest in the Story of my boyhood and 
youth, but any library that can afford these 
two volumes should have them. 


Bok, Edward W. Twice thirty. 1925. 
5389p. Scribner $4.50. 921 


Not another continuous biography but epi- 
sodes from the author’s life; omitted from 
his Americanization or drawn from his ex- 
perience since. More mellow than that book. 
Readable—but at the present price expensive 
for the small library. 


Landor, A. Henry Savage. Everywhere: 
the memories of an explorer. 1924. 
2v. illus. Stokes $10. 921 


The truly remarkable reminiscences of this 
explorer who has been in all parts of the 
world. Probably repeats much of the infor- 
mation contained in his other books, but has 
in addition many reminiscences of famous 
people. For large libraries. 


White, William Allen. Woodrow Wil- 
son. 1924. 527p. illus. Houghton 
$5. 921 


A very personal book, colored by the 
author’s personal feeling for his subject and 
developing his own theory in explanation of 
Wilson’s character. Vigorously written—a 
readable biography. 
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Fiction 


Ames, Joseph B. Loudon from Laramie. 
1925. 374p. Century $2. 


This western story, with a mystery 
thrown in for good measure, should meet the 
demands of many readers. 


Christie, Agatha. The man in the brown 
suit. 1924. 275p. Dodd $2. 
A good mystery story in which a young 
girl plays the principal part in unraveling 
the tangle. 


Diver, Maud. The great amulet. 1924. 


504p. Dodd $2.50. 


Another of this author’s stories of India 
written with an intimate knowledge of the 
country. The book is long and the plot and 
its treatment stilted and somewhat old fash- 
ioned, but the author has a following who 
will read it with interest. 


Fletcher, J. S. The wolves and the 
lamb. 1925. 316p. Knopf $2. 


Another Fletcher mystery story with some- 
thing less than the usual amount of mystery. 
Is the story of a young man who comes to 
London to take possession of a fortune. 


Beeding, Francis. The seven sleepers. 
1925. 3817p. Little $2. 


International intrigue of the Oppenheim 
pattern. A real thriller in which gas and 
cleverness take the place of the blood and 
thunder of the old melodrama. 


Goold, Marshall N. The ship of destiny. 
1924. 304p. Houghton $2. 


Story of a stormy passage of the North 
Atlantic in which the love affair between the 
ship’s surgeon and a young passenger new to 
the ways of the sea furnishes the romantic 
interest. 


Gompertz, M. L. A. 
Stella Nash. 
ton $2. 


A double theme runs through this story, a 
woman’s feeling against divorce which keeps 
her from marrying the man she loves, and a 
hunt for treasure in northern India. The 
combination of action with emotional appeal 
should make it popular with many. 


(Ganpat, pseud.) 
1925. 35lp. Hough- 


Hine, Muriel. 
Dodd $2. 


An unusual situation in which a selfish 
mother thwarts all her daughter’s oppor- 
tunities for marriage by spreading unpleas- 
ant rumors about her. A determined young 


Youth wins. 1924 3283p. 
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man and a delightfully interfering English 
woman unite to rescue the girl. Rather long 
drawn out toward the end. 


Irwin, Will. Youth rides west. 1925. 


284p. Knopf $2. 

A story of the gold rush days of the sev- 
enties following the adventures of a young 
easterner who goes west in search of ex- 
citement. Well told, full of action, without 
sensationalism. The author spent his child- 
hood in Leadville in its hectic days as a min- 
ing camp and has a fund of early impres- 
sions to draw on. 


Kelland, Clarence B. Miracle. 1925. 
295p. Harper $2. 
A story centering around Ste. Anne de 


Beaupre. A young man whose faith in hu- 
man nature has been wrecked, loses his eye- 
sight. Both are restored, through the influ- 
ence of the saint and a girl’s love. One of 
the best stories this author has written for 
some time. 


Lewis, Sinclair. Arrowsmith. 
448p. Harcourt $2. 


This very long novel is an indictment of 
commercialized medicine. The story follows 
Martin Arrowsmith through his years at 
medical school, private practice, public 
health work, member of a fashionable clinic, 
and research worker in an endowed institu- 
tion, until in the end he finds courage to 
throw it all over for unhampered research. 
Appeared in The Designer, 


1925. 


Macaulay, Rose. Orphan Island. 1925. 


3819p. Boni & Liveright $2. 

Projecting a colony of Victorians, preserv- 
ing on their island all the social customs and 
ideals of the good Queen’s reign, the author 
gives her gift for satire full play by bring- 
ing the island into contact with the present 
age. Witty of course, but perhaps of less 
interest to American than to English read- 
ers. 


Oppenheim, E. P. The inevitable mil- 
lionaires. 1925. 3822p. Little $2. 


A light farcical story in which the author 
departs from his usual theme, international 
intrigue, to tell the story of two brothers 
who attempt to spend their vast fortune for 
the good of mankind. 


Roberts, Cecil. Sails of sunset. 
3857p. Stokes $2. 


A romantic love story with a Venetian 
setting. An aristocratic young Englishman 
and an Italian fisher maiden are the principal 
characters and their story, which is well 
written, ends happily. 


1924. 
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Rutledge, Maryse. The sad adventurers 
1924. 315p. Stokes $2. 


An American girl marrying an Englishman, 
going off with him to his ancestral home, she 
supposes, and finding that she has linked 
her life to that of a scape-grace adventurer— 
this is the theme that supplies plot for a se- 
ries of unusual episodes. Sympathy for the 
girl will hold the reader’s attention. 


Van Slyke, Lucille. 1925. 


3809p. Stokes $2. 


Story of a succcessful business woman’s 
attempt to establish relations with her three 
daughters after fifteen years’ separation. 
An interesting study which women will read 
with interest. 


Nora pays. 


Gordon of the lost la- 
Minton Balch 


Watson, Robert. 
goon. 1924. 271p. 


$2. 


A pleasant romance with something of an 
old fashioned flavor. The scenes are laid 
in and near Vancouver and the author evi- 
dently knows and loves the country of 
which he writes. 


White, Walter F. The fire in the flint. 
1925. 300p. Knopf $2.50. 


This story of a negro doctor, educated in 
the north, who attempts to practice his pro- 
fession in a town in Georgia, is a powerful 
presentation of the negro’s case, also an in- 
dictment of the Ku Klux Klan. Not sensa- 
tional and the more impressive for that. Ex- 
pensive and for larger libraries. 


Williams, Valentine. The red mass. 
1925. 310p. Houghton $2. 


An author of international spy and mys- 
tery stories here tries his hand at an histori- 
cal novel. <A story of the French revolution 
in the last months of Robespierre’s power, 
with a young English officer as hero. Local 
color well done, atmosphere of danger well 
sustained, and a happy ending. 


Woodward, W. E. Lottery. 1924. 424p. 
Harper $2, 

Satirical story of a young man with 

neither ability nor principles who achieves a 


fortune through luck. Amusing. 
See Booklist 21:155 Jan. ’25. 


Wycliffe, John. Against the tide. 1924. 
279p. Dodd $2. 


A well written novel of businses success 
with a somewhat conventional love story. 
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Translations 


Berg, Bengt. The motherless. 1924. 


234p. Doubleday $2. 


Story of a motherless boy and a motherless 
bear told with fine artistry by a Swedish 
writer who is also a naturalist. 

See Booklist 21:110 Dec. '24. 


Hamsun, Knut. Segelfoss town. 1925. 


3868p. Knopf $2.50. 


Follows Children of the age and records 
the development of the industrial town that 
grows up around Segelfoss Manor. Made up 
of slight incidents but when the book is fin- 
ished the reader feels that he has come to 
know intimately a whole community. 


Kellerman, Bernhard. The 9th of No- 
vember. 1925. 4438p. McBride 
$2.50. 


This German novel is probably the most 
powerful of the works of fiction that have 
come out of the war. It gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the social disintegration that accom- 
panies war. There are many characters, 
those that stand out most clearly are a cer- 
tain general, typical of the military caste, 
his son, a victim of fear, and his daughter, 
who throws her lot with the revolution. 


Reymont, Ladislas. Winter (The peas- 
ants) 1925. 284p. Knopf $2.50. 


The second volume of The Peasants, fol- 
lowing Autumn (Bulletin Jan. '25) As in 
that book the moods of nature are marvel- 
ously portrayed and the drama, begun with 
the marriage of the young girl Yagna and 
the rich peasant proprietor, moves forward 
steadily and relentlessly. 


Children’s Books 


Abbott, Jane. Laughing 
281p. Lippincott $1.75. 
Wholesome story of a fifteen year old girl 
who leaves her home and its literary atmos- 
phere to spend a summer on Cape Cod, 
where she meets with situations that broaden 
her character. Has a slight love story and a 
bit of mystery. 


last. 1924. 


Baker, Olaf. Thunder boy. 1924. 288p. 
illus. Dodd $2. 


Story of an Indian boy whose mother takes 
him to her own people when she believes her 
white husband dead. After her death he is 
eared for by his wise old grandmother. 
Later he is united with his “pale face” father. 
A good story for boys of ten or so. 
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Boyle, Mary E. Man before history. 
1924. 1385p. Little $1.50. 571 


Traces the history of man from his begin- 
nings in the third ice age to the time of 
written history. The illustrations are repro- 
ductions of cave paintings. Useful in the 
upper grades. A school edition is published 
under the title Prehistoric man. 


Carey, M. C. Stories of the birds from 
myth and fable. No date. 192p. 
illus. Houghton $2. 898 


These stories from old myths and fables, 
many of them devised to account for some 
bird characteristic, should help to stimulate 
closer observation of birds. Fairly well told 
with good illustrations, but poor binding. 


Coffman, Ramon. The child’s history of 
the human race. 1924. 462p. illus. 
Dodd $3.50. 909 


A book through which a child would 
browse with eagerness. Much of it reads like 
brief answers to curious queries although it 
follows historical chronology in _ general. 
Illustrations from contemporary sources. 
Useful in a library. By a Wisconsin author. 


Hartley, G. Inness. The lost flamingos. 
1924. 319p. illus. Century $1.75. 


The description of the flamingos, and of 
other natural history features and native 
life on the Bahamas makes a good back- 
ground for this adventure story. A _ better 
story than The lost parrakeet by the same 
author. Characters more life like. 


Hawksworth, Hallam. What are you go- 
ing to be? 1924. 245p. illus. Cen- 
tury $1.75. 174 


Discusses the principles that should under- 
lie the choice of a profession, with an abund- 
ance of illustrative material from the lives 
of prominent persons. About half the chap- 
ters deal with opportunities in the business 
world. 


See Booklist 21:116 Dec. ’24. 


Hillyer, V. M. A child’s history of the 
world. 1924. 480p. illus. Century 
$3. 909 


A chronological narrative written with a 
class of small boys in mind. Offers many 
aids to mémory and has a pronouncing index. 
Useful in a library. Both Coffman and Hill- 
yer are for younger children than Van Loon. 

See Booklist 21:116 Dec. ’24. 
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Large, Laura A. Everyday wonders. 
1924. 154p. illus. Wilde $1.50. 608 


Readable accounts, for fourth and fifth 
grade children, of the modern inventions. 
Treats of moving pictures, ocean liners, 
radio, lighthouses and other wonders. A 
useful little book. Good paper and print. 


Lindsay, Maud. Silverfoot. 1924. 223p. 


illus. Lothrop $1.50. 


A story of the south during civil war days 
that fourth and fifth grade children will en- 
joy. About a group of southern children and 
the horse Silverfoot, entrusted to their care. 
Some negro dialect but not too much. 


Phillips, Ethel C. Humpty Dumpty 
house. 1924. 140p. Houghton 
$1.75. 


Janey is a delightful child of five and the 
incidents of her visits to the country, told in 
a natural, happy manner make up this story. 
For little girls 8-10. 


Tappan, Eva March. American history 
stories for very young readers. 1924. 
144p. Houghton $1.75. 973 


Twenty-five stories from American history, 
including the story of Snorre, the Northland 
baby, Columbus, Pocahontas, the first 
Thanksgiving day, Washington, Lincoln, the 
World War, and a chapter on our country’s 
hymns, told in a style suitable for third and 
fourth grade reading. 
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Taylor, Morgan. The thrings of the dark 


mountain. 1924. 122p. illus. Min- 


ton Balch $1.60. 

Readers of St. Nicholas are acquainted 
with these elves or thrings as the author 
pleases to call them. Whimsical tales told 
in a way that will make a wide appeal. 


Vaughan, Dorothy M. Great peoples of 
the ancient world. 1925. 178p. illus. 
Longmans $1.20. 

A narrative history using imaginary char- 
acters. Author aims to provide children with 
a background for later classical studies. 
Useful supplementary material for Junior 
high schools. Text book appearance de- 
tracts from its attractiveness. The illustra- 
tions, from many sources, including the 
British Museum, will be appreciated by the 
teacher. 


Weeks, Raymond. Boys’ own arithmetic. 
1924. 188p. Dutton $2. 

Humorous skits containing real problems 
such as a boy might enjoy working out. 
We are not sure yet of its place in a library 
and shall be glad to hear of the results if 
any adventurous librarian cares to try it 
out with her boys. 


Widdemer, Margaret. Little girl and 
boy land. 1925. 97p. illus. Har- 
court $1.50. 811 or 821 


Charming poems about everyday happen- 
ings told with a touch of humor and in a 
style pleasing to children of the first grades. 
Not a first choice for the poetry shelves, but 
a pleasant book to have. 





